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LORD BEACONSFIELD ON HIS 
DEFENCE. 


WHETHER the result is to be attributed to 
physical weariness, or to an irrepressible feel- 
iug of the hollowness of the whole position, 
certain it is that Lord Beaconsfield’s speech of 
Thuraday erening fell very flat after the exhi- 
bition of the preceding Tuesday. The audience 
was one of almost unprecedented magnificence. 
The stately House of Lords was packed like a 
theatre on the benefit night of a popular player. 
Gorgeously decked ladies scrambled for places 
as they do at a royal drawing-room; and 
peeresses had to be hoisted into uncomfortable 
and precarious positions, as adventurous little 
boys climb lamp- posts and cornices on the occa- 
sion of a great street show. It was a proud 
moment when the hero of the Berlin Treaty, 
after the last touch had been given to the pre- 
parations for his reception, walked into the 
House from behind the Throne, amidst rap- 
turous cheers, in which even strangers could 
not be prevented from joining. From that 
moment, according to reporters, “ the suspense 
was almost painful” until the orator of the 
evening arose to deliver, as was supposed, a 
masterpiece of eloquence worthy the crowning 
triumph of bis life. But the audience was 
disappointed. That the statement made was 
ingenious and cleverly arranged is indisputable. 
But after all it was only a statement, not an 
oration. With an evident disposition to make 
the critics of the new Treaty look foolish, there 
was yet an entire absence of the effective 
epigram and keen, because polished, satire of 
which the speaker is admittedly a master. No 
one expects earnestness from Lord Beacons- 
field, or the passion in which it often seeks 
expression. But in grandiose declamation he 
is un expert; and his admirers naturally 
looked upon the occasion as peculiarly fitted to 
draw out his gifts. Two days before, 
a plebeian humourist in the crowd, on being 
ordered by the police to come down from one 
of Landseer’s lions, from whose back he was 
surveying the scene, forcibly argued that it was 
very hard if he could not ride the British lion 
on such a day. And this was very much the 
feeling of the brilliant assembly of Thursday. 
But, instead of riding the British lion, our 
Plenipotentiary seemed to feel a tone of apology 
more appropriate. And in such circumstances 
to apologise is to surrender. 


This feeling is not confined to the Opposition 
party alone. It is expressed very strongly by 
some organs of the Press which had taken Lord 
Beaconsfield at his word, and had backed him 
to checkmate the ambition of Russia. From 
the point of view of his own professions and his 
own party Lord Beaconsfield had to prove that 


the Treaty secured the safety and independence 
he had promised to Turkey, and had established 
a lasting peace. And for the satisfaction of all 
parties alike he was called upon to show that 
tbe honour and the true interests of our own 
country had been maintained. With regard to 
the first point, he was hampered with the ob- 
vious difficulty that the dominions of Turkey 
have been very largely diminished, and ite 
impotence assumed throughout the whole of 
the negotiations. That he felt the awkward- 
ness of the facts very painfully was shown by 
his laboured distinction between partition 
and redistribution.“ Parts of Turkish terri- 
tory have been handed over to Austria, a part 
to Russia, a part to England, a part to Greece, 
while other portions have been set up as inde- 
pendent principalities. But all this is not 
partition. Redistribution ‘‘the wise it call.” 
As to Batoum, which the Russians had not 
conquered, but which is surrendered to them by 
the treaty, Lord Beaconsfield it seems had been 
previously unacquainted with the real size of 
its harbour. He has now learned that it will 
only hold three ships, or six if they were 
packed as in a dock; and therefore all the fuss 
that the Daily Telegraph and other organs of 
Jingoism had made about its importance was 
quite needless. Be it so; such matters are of 
little importance except as showing the light- 
nesa and frivolity at the back of the heroics of 
the present Government, and the unblushing 
effrontery with which a change of face can be 
effected when it is thought that inconsistency 
will pay. 

Much more important was the wider bearing 
of the Treaty as affecting the duty of this 
country to itself and to its mission in the 
world. In this aspect the speech of Lord 
Beaconsfield was painful and humiliating to 
every patriot whose love of country rises above 
filibustering heroics and buncombe. If there 
was one duty which our position and history 
pressed on us more than any other, it was 
surely that of facilitating the liberation of the 
elements of higher organisation from the decay 
and putrefaction that overspread the Turkish 
provinces. Such was the view of the Greeks, 
till they were undeceived by the cynicism of our 
representatives. As Lord Beaconsfield observed, 
‘* They had totally misapprehended the reason 
why the Congress had met together and the 
objects it had in view.” It assembled not to 
help Christianity enslayed by Mahomedanism, 
but to prop up a throne whose foundations are 
slippery with blood. Yet beyond this ignoble 
subserviency to the vilest government in Europe 
there were clearly discernible in Lord Beacons- 
field’s speech Imperial schemes of great attrac- 
tiveness to the vulgar, but of portentous danger 
to the best elementsin our national life. Note- 
worthy was his lament over the loss of British 
dependencies, ‘‘ which if the principles that now 
prevail between the Imperial Government and 
our dependencies had prevailed then, we should 
not, perhaps, have lost, and then this Empire 
would have been proportionally increased.” 
Significant, perhaps, was his congratulation on 
‘an expenditure which at least had shown the 
resources and determination of this country,” 
and significant too was his boast that ‘‘ England 
must have seen with pride the Mediterranean 
covered with her ships, she must have seen with 
pride the discipline and devotion shown by all 
her troops, of every nation, from whorever they 
bave come.” But perhaps most ominous of all 
was the studied silence observed as to the real 
nature and ultimate aims of the new responsi- 
bility undertaken for Asiatic Turkey. Take 
too, in connection with this, the revelation made 


by Lord Derby as to one of the principal reasons 
for his retirement from the Cabinet, and common- 
sense suggests the inference that, if the present 
evil counsels continue to be followed, not many 
years will elapse before we are plunged into a 
mad conflict for a second Asiatic dominion—a 
conflict threatening our very existence—and for 
an object entirely alien to our historic mission. 
In our opinion Lord Derby has been unduly 
criticised for his alleged breach of official 
etiquette. Something is surely due to a nation 
whose interests are imperilled, as well as to the 
traditions of office. And one of the conclusions 
to which the people will be brought when they 
recover their senses will be thie—that nothing 
in the Constitution so urgently needs reform as 
the practically unlimited power of the Crown 
and two or three courtly advisers to determine 
the destiny of this country over the hsads of our 
representatives in Parliament. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 


Wit a dissolution in prospect, the Govern- 
ment is evidently anxious to propitiate the 
classes to which it most naturally looks for sup- 
port. The defence of the burial monopoly not 
being a sufficient price to pay for clerical aid, 
four new bishoprics are offered, with a largesse 
in the shape of a partial exemption of the 
tithe-rent charge from parochial taxation. 
The agriculturists are to be assured a high 
price for their stock by the limitation of ihe 
foreign cattle-trade. And the Ultramontane 
and Home-Rule vote is, if possible, to be 
bought by the Irish Intermediate Education 
Bill. 

Some of these efforts o° ministerial manage- 
ment have cost the Government but little 
trouble. The Cattle Bill has cost them much 
already, and will cost them more hereafter. 
But this Irish Bill has been received with a 
shout of approbation from opposite quarters, 
such as is commonly reserved for the rare pro- 
ductions of political genius. Irish Liberals 
have ‘‘ jumped at it, and English Liberals, for 
reasons more occult than obvious, have stamped 
it with the seal of generous and confiding 
approbation. Thus far, opposition has come 


chiefly from a Conservative quarter. We will 
not add a Protestant quarter; because, 
although Mr. Lewis is the representa- 


tive of a thoroughly Protestant constituency, 
his opposition was not based on Protestant 
grounds, but on the fact that the Bill was one 
for the support of denominationalism all round, 
and, therefore, was, in fact, a measure for con- 
current endowment. The absence of sectarianism 
was one merit of Mr. Lewis’s weighty speech on 
the second reading, and another was the per- 
spicuity and the force with which it pointed out 
the real character, and the actual tendency, of 
the measure. 

We do not attach importance to the fact that 
the Bill sets aside the 68th Clause of the Irish 
Church Act, which provided that the surplus 
derived from the disendowment of the Church 
should be mainly applied to the relief of 
unavoidable calamity and suffering. That was 
a compromise for getting rid of an embarrass- 
ing question, which it was not necessary to 
determine at that time. It may be an unpleasant 
reflection to the Liberals that the fund which 
they created should be disposed of by their oppo- 
nents, instead of by themselves ; but it appears 
to be a function of Liberal Governments to pro- 
vide funds for Tories to spend, or to squander. 
Provided that the money bea wisely expended, 
there is much to be said in fayour of its applica- 


tion to educational purposes. Neither will we 
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question the educational merits of the 
measure. It is likely enough that it fails 
in that it does not sufficiently provide for the 
increase of the existing intermediate schools, 
and that by promoting a system of cramming 
it may advance the interests of a few, without 
improving the education of the many. It is 
certain that the bill is grossly unjust in ignoring 
the educational wants of the female sex, and that 
at a time when we had supposed that politicians 
of all classes acknowledged that past neglect in 
this respect ought to be atoned for with a just 
and generous hand. 

Mr. Lewis’s main ground of objection to the 
bill is, that both by the prizes given to boys, 
and the result fees paid to managers, even 
though both be given for secular results ex- 
clusively, support will be given to strictly sec- 
tarian schools; while no encouragement will be 
afforded to mixed education. The intermediate 
schools of Ireland—unlike those of England— 
are divided into hostile ecclesiastical camps. 
They are either wholly Protestant—as regards 
teachers, scholars, and management—or they 
are wholly Roman Catholic. It is for this reason 
that the proposed conscience clause is alto- 
gether delusive. That clause requires that fees 
shall not be paid to any school in which scholars 
are permitted to remain in attendance during 
the time of any religious instruction which 
their parents shall not have sanctioned, or 
in which the time for giving such instruction 
is not fixed so that scholars not remaining in 
attendance shall not be excluded from the ad- 
vantages of the secular attendance given in the 
school. But neither Roman Catholic nor Pro- 
testant parents will send their children to 
schools in which the religious instruction given 
is not in accordance with their views, and hence 
there is no room for the operation of the clause. 
Or supposing that parents wish to avail them- 
selves of certain schools, for the sake of the 
secular education given in them, and at the 
same time to avail themselves of this con- 
science clause, the school managers can frus- 
trate their intentions, and, at the same time, 
checkmate the Legislature, by the simple 
expedient of refusing to admit such scholars to 
their schools. Yet there is nothing else in the 
bill to impose a check on the most rampant 
sectarianism. It is of the very essence of the 
bill that it takes cognisance only of what is 
secular, and ignores everything ecclesiastical 
which may be associated with it. Nobody can 
doubt that this million of money will 
go to upbold and extend religious teach- 
ing and denominational exclusiveness; but 
Parliament, ostrich-like, thrusts its head 
into the sand, that it may not see what it pro- 
fesses to condemn, and has aforetime sought to 
limit or to discourage. In that respect the 
bill was rightly described by Mr. Lewis as 
being a reversal of the educational policy of the 
nation during the last fifty years. That policy 
has aimed at extending mixed education, and at 
bringing youths of various creeds together, 
instead of their being educated in ecclesiastical 
sections. The policy has been bitterly opposed 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, in connec- 
tion with primary schools, with the Queen’s 
Colleges and with University extension. And 
now, by this bill, it is tacitly abandoned, and, 
naturally enough, the hierarchical party hail 
the charge with well-regulated enthusiasm. 
Not that this bill alone will satisfy them; 
since, in addition to the demand that the Board 
be appointed under it and the officers shall be 
so selected as to have the confidence of Irish 
Romanists, they insist that it should be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding measure relating to 
University education. 

Yet leading Liberals, so far from being made 
uneasy by such facts and tendencies, accept 
them as though mixed, as opposed to separate, 
education had never figured in their political 
programme. Mr. Gladstone, speaking in an 


_ unusually optimist vein, urged that if in Ire- 


land there be a preponderance of opinion in 
favour of mixed and united education in inter- 
mediate schools, those who entertain that senti- 
ment will be under no disadvantage, direct or 
indirect, by our adopting the principle cf the 
present Bill“ as though the nurturingstrictly of 


denominational education by the State did not 
of itself inflict ‘‘a heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement” on the principle of united educa- 
tion. In like manner, Mr. Stansfeld, while in 
favour of that principle himself, saw no reason 
why he should impose it upon others who 
oLjected to it; adding, that what the Liberal 
party had to do with reference to Irish politics 
consistently with the principles of Liberalism 
was this—they had to pay deference to Irish 
needs, and to the conception in Irish minds of Irish 
needs.“ Need it be said that this might have 
been pleaded in justification not only of the 
Maynooth grant, but of the endowment of 
the Roman Catholic clergy? If admitted, 
it furnishes an irresistible reason for con- 
ceding all that the Roman Catholic leaders 
have asked, or may yet ask, in regard to the 
creation and endowment of a Roman Catholic 
University by the State. In fact, both Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Stansfeld already express 
their willingness to apply to University educa- 
tion the principle adopted in this measure, 


The bill will be discussed in committee to- 
morrow, and both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Courtney 
have given notice of amendments intended to 
meet, to some extent, the objections we have 
described. One of these amendments provides 
that the regulations framed by the commis- 
sioners shall be eanctioned by Parliament, 
instead of being merely subject to the veto of 
Parliament—a provision the more needful because 
the Commissioners will be the nominees of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and be removable by him at 
his pleasure. Another amendment extends the 
operation of the Bill so as to include girls, and 
we await with curiosity the objections which, it 
is understood, the Roman Catholic members will 
offer to the proposal. It is proposed altogether 
to omit the provision for the payment of 
result-fees to schools. Mr. Lewis proposes 
that there shall be in each school a suffi- 
cient number of specified hours set apart 
for secular instruction alone. Mr. Courtney 
would prohibit the refusal of admission 
to schools on the ground of religious 
belief, and, should the House decline so to 
strengthen the Conscience Clause, he will 
propose its omission, as being delusive as well 
as useless. 

We have no hope of the success of most of 
these amendments, and that not merely because 
they will be opposed by many Liberals, but for 
a more serious reason. This Irish educational 
policy is, after all, little more than an adapta- 
tion to Ireland of the evil principles already 
applied to England, and, to a still greater 
extent, to Scotland. Payment for secular 
results only is the sophism which has recon- 
ciled even decided anti-state-churchmen to the 
payment of large subsidies to denominational 
echools. And if it be complained that this bill 
will not prevent denominational schools 
receiving public money closing their doors to 
scholars of a different faith from that of the 
managers, are not the English Education Acts 
open to precisely the same objection? The 
managers of our so-called“ National” schools 
—which are national only in that they are 
mainly supported by national money—admit or 
exclude whom they choose, and sometimes 
avowedly on sectarian grounds, and when the 
Department is appealed to, the invariable 
answer is that it has not the power to interfere; 
because the managers are acting within their 
discretion. The homely proverb, What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,” 
applies here with unanswerable force. The 
supporters of the Establishment do not deny it ; 
but then they are willing to assent to concur- 
rent endowment, or, in fact, to anything which 
will allow them to retain their share of the 
public funds. It is, however, otherwise with 
those who object to the support of religious 
opinions by the State in the case of adults, and 
yet have assented to it in connection with the 
education of the young. They may complain 


of the extension of the principle to Ireland, 
but logically they are silenced. 


— — 


LIBERAL LEADERS ON THE TREATY. 
Tue speeches of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Forster—-the one delivered at a meeting of 
the Liberals of Southwark; the other at 
the annual dinner of the Cobden Club— 


have given a very clear outline of the 
objections entertained by thoughtful Liberal 
politicians to the Treaty of Berlin. The speech 
of the former is especially valuable, because, not 
content with merely negative criticism, he indi- 
cated very plainly the policy that ought to have 
been pursued. Tories, in general, find it very 
convenient to forget the Berlin Memorandum ; 
and in that forgetfulness they imagine there is 
an unanswerable force in the question, What 
would you have had the Ministry todo?” The 
evils of a bad policy grow more and more com- 
plicated as its results are developed, and those 
complications are often made an excuse for 
fresh blunders. Thus the isolation of our 
Government, through the national selfish- 
ness .of its ideas on the Eastern Question, 
is often urged as a justification for bold 
and even desperate courses. This seems 
to have been the view of one amongst 
Mr. Gladstone’s audience, who exclaimed, 
„Why did not Europe help England?” With 
the tact of a true orator, Mr. Gladstone made 
use of this question to put in the clearest light 
the fundamental issue between himself and his 
political opponents. My friend asks why did 
not Europe help England? Europe did help 
England. Have you never heard of the Berlin 
Memorandum ? Are you not aware that the 
five Powers of the Continent in the Berlin 
Memorandum devised a plan for putting an end 
to the Turkish misgovernment in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and invited England to accede to 
it, and Eugland refused?” The consequence of 
this refusal was the recent war, which set the 
special interests of Russia against the supposed 
special interests of Great Britain. The answer 
of Mr. Gladstone, therefore, to those who 
ask him what alternative policy he has 
to suggest is simply this—that he would 
have agreed to tue Berlin Memorandum, 
and would have used the united force of 
Europe to put that pressure upon Turkey which, 
when applied by a: y sin; e Power, necessarily 
gives rise to jealousie:, suspicions, and bad 
blood. It cannot have been without satisfaction 
that Mr. Gladstone commented on the bag and 
baggage policy virtually adopted by the pro- 
fessed defenders of Turkey; and the remainder 
of his speech was a solemn and much-needed 
warning against the bitter fruits of political con- 
fusion, constitutional reaction, and financial 
disorder, that are certain to spring from the 
evil seeds now being sown. 

Mr. Forster’s speech at the Cobden Olub was 
principally noteworthy for the firmness of tone 
exhibited by a politician who, except in defence 
of the Established Church, cannot be accused of 
unpractical obstinacy. His refusal to stand to 
his guns in the earlier stages of this question 
did much to increase the demoralisation of the 
Parliamentary Opposition. It would be un- 
generous, however, to dwell upon a mis- 
take which Mr. Forster now acknowledges 
even while he defends it. Some of his 
audience, he said, might think that during the 
negotiations, and during the last few months 
he and others might have been less chary about 
dividing in a minority; and he added, I am not 
surprised at vour thinking so. Perhaps, if I had 
foreseen what has now happened, I should have 
thought the same.“ The distinction he drew 
between the circumstances of that time and the 
present is plausible, though to our minds it only 
confirms the want of foresight which he candidly 
confesses. But it is satisfactory to hear that he 
now intends to join in makingas forcible a pro- 
test as possible against the mischief that has 
been done. And we are bound to say that 
though Mr. Forster is in no sense an orator, 
there are very few men in the House who have 
studied the Eastern Questioa more con- 
scientiously, and perbaps only two or 
three who are capable of stating with such 
masculine common-sense the real truth 
concerning it. From this point of view 
his speech at the Cobden Club left 
little to be desired. He gave good reason 
for calling the revolution in our relations to 
European Powers a ‘tremendous change in 
policy, by far the greatest known during his 
political life.” He showed that if the conven- 


tion with Turkey meant anything at all more 
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than an unworthy diplomatic fiction, it signified 
a complete surrender of the political and mili- 
tary advantages belonging to our insular posi- 
tion. Do not suppose,” he said, that in 
protecting Turkey in Asia it is the same thing 
as having a dominion in India. Turkey in 
Asia is geographically in Asia, but it is on the 
borders of the Mediterranean, a European sea; 
and no one would deny that any Power which 
attempts to exercise dominion over Turkey in 
Asia is trying to interfere with the present 
relations of European nations one to another ; 
because by the very fact of the treaty 
we are losing our position as an insular 
Power, and are trying to engage in all 
the difficulties, complications, and dangers 
at once of the large Continental Powers.“ On 
the assumption that Russia means to attack 
India—an assumption Mr. Forster regards as 
utterly groundless—he argued that it was a 
gratuitous surrender of a strong position to 
take upon ourselves the difficulty and expense 
of advancing to meet her instead of leaving her 
to waste her resources in a march of a thousand 
miles over a difficult country. A guarantee of 
„ the worst government at present existing 
must either condemn us to unendurable shame, 
or involve us in an enterprise that must strain 
our resources to the verge of bankruptcy. And 
in answer to the appeal sometimes addressed to 
the higher elements of the national character, 
Mr. Forster fairly urged that if it is our duty 
to help in reforming the world, ‘‘a country 
which has taken upon itself the task of looking 
after 250,000,000 of Hindoos has about done 
its share.“ 


THe Epvucation BoarRpD AND CTERICAL IN. 
FLUENCE IN ScHoots.—Lord George Hamilton’s 
assumption of the office recently held by Lord 
Sandon, as Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, has been promptly followed 
by the issue of new 4 which ought not 
to escape the notice of those who have a whole- 
some dread of undue clerical influence in schools. 
Hitherto ee instruction has been left in the 
hands of pupil-teachers and paid monitors, because 
— ol —— it — to — use of 4 one 

our of the day set apart for this purpose. Now, 
however, where there is a class - room attached to a 
school, religious instruction will be given during 
the same time that secular subjects are being 
taught in the schoolroom. The question inevitably 
arises, What will be the character of the instruc- 
tion given? The school teacher will be left to his 
secular topics, and the priest in his olass- room 
will be left to his. School teachers are required to 
give satisfactory proofs of their efficiency. Will 
clergymen also be required to give similar proof, 
and will there be any supervision of the teaching 
in the ‘‘ class-room ” ?— Weekly Review. 

CoLONIAL BISHOPS AND THEIR EXPERIENCES, — 
Several of the bishops attending the Lambeth Con- 
ference met some of the junior ol of the metro- 
polis, at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s, on Thursday, 
not merely to explain the wants of their dioceses, 
but to point out certain hindrances in their work 
abroad, which the clergy at home might do much to 
obviate. The Bishop of Cape Town presided, and 
addresses were delivered by the Bishops of Bombay, 
Bloemfontein, and Colombo, while a paper by the 
Bishop of Barbadoes was read by the Rev. John 
Oakley. The Bishop of Cape Town hoped that in 
ecclesiastical matters the union between the Church 
at home and her daughter Churches would be main- 
tained. He was not one of those who objected to 
coloured stoles, dedications, and choral festivals and 
the like—all excellent things in their way, and 
which he enjoyed when at home—but he desired to 
see, not a feminine, but a masculine religion, less 
fastidisusness, and more willingness to rough it. 
What was needed, in fact, was a spirit of self-sacri- 
fice. Another t difficulty with which the 
Church in the Colonies had to deal was the imper- 
fect education in the principles of their Church 
which characterised the mass of professing Church- 
men. While Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, and 
Presbyterians were well instructed in their faith, 
the majority of Churchmen had no knowledge of 
such simple facts as those contained in such a book 
as Sadler's Church Doctrine and Bible Truth,” 
and the result was that if a girl, say of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, refused to marry a man unless 
he conformed to her religion, he did so at once, 
The clergy should teach their people that they were 
not on the same platform as Dissent, but, at the 
same time, imbue them with sound principles. The 
paper of the Bishop of Barbadoes on the condition 
of the Church in the West Indies drew a melan- 
choly picture of the moral state of the negro popu- 
lation, and though approving associated missions as 
recommended by the Bishop of Bombay, he did not 
think celibacy of the clergy advisable in his diocese, 
which he described as — by the Establish- 
ment.” Hesuggested schemes for better missionary 
—— in England, and for English clergy 
helping for a year or longer periods in the diocese, 
After a brief debate the meeting adjourned. 


Literature. 


— oe 


“ GOETHE.” 


This volume of the series of ‘‘ Foreign Classics 
for English Readers has been prepared with 
eat care. Mr. Hayward has for many years 
na thoughtful student of Goethe, and has 
made a very large collection of Goethe literature. 
This has stood him in good stead in the pre- 
aration of the little volume before us, which 
is strong in some of the points in which its pre- 
decessors were weak, and weak in some of those 
in which they were strong. Mrs. Oliphant did 
not take so much time to master the facts of 
Dante’s life and era as she should have done, 
and it is notorious that Principal Tulloch was 
not, when he wrote his Pascal, aware of the 
existence of some of the most valuable chapters 
in French literature about his subject, or at any 
rate did not write as though he were. But both 
had graces and attractions of style which 
sustained them, and which, again, Mr. Hayward 
largely lacks. He writes in a plain straight- 
forward way, but weare often astonished at the 
awkwardness of his constructions, his confirmed 
colloquialisms and his utter deficiency in the 
sense of music in style. We are surprised to 
that with all his knowledge of details—his skill 
in the analysis of single works, and his general 
effective grouping, that he has been able to throw 
so little light on the problem which Goethe's 
character presents. It is true that he rebels 
against the blind hero-worship which has been 
hitherto so successful in the cases of Mr. Carlyle 
and Mr. G. H. Lewes, now and then saying a 
very pointed and effective thing; and he seeks to 
show us that Goethe, though a great artist, was 
lessened even as an artist 2 of the flecks 
and the loosenesses in his character as a man; but 
there is little or no effort made to penetrate 
the recesses of Goethe’s moral individuality 
so as to find some kind of solution of 
the — | presented. Indeed, the difficulty 
is intensified instead of being diminished under 
Mr. Hayward’s hand; for, while he parts com- 
pany from Mr. Lewes on the moral ground, he 
ayrees implicitly with that writer in regarding 
the Second Faust as inartistic and a failure, 
instead of endeavouring to justify his opinion 
critically by finding in its faults the inevitable 
reflections of the author’s own laxities of life. 
And yet, like the more blindly enthusiastic 
among Goethe’s critics and biographers, Mr. 
Hayward quotes at one place the protestation 
of Goetbe that all his works were but frag- 
ments of the grand confession of his life. This 
reiterated protest has had the effect of driving 
Goethe-students to seek in the events of his 
life for the key to each of his works—a business 
which they have prosecuted to such extremes 
that the result is almost disgusting—or, if not 
quite that, such as di one very much 
to make a suggestive quotation from Herr 
Gutskow! As for Mr. Carlyle, his worship of 
Goethe is unintelligible on any ground that 
can be made consistent with his general decla- 
ration as to heroism, or his professed literary 
canons. 

Goethe, in spite of great artistic self-restraint, 
was deficient in will. He was the slave of the 
most capricious impulses, and deceived himself 
into the idea of self-mastery, when, because of 
his artistic self-observation, he was able finally 
to turn the results to literary uses. He fell 
facilely into love, hovered helplessly about the 
objects of his passion, and actually ran hither 
and thither, as in the Swiss and Italian 
journeys, to experiment with himself as to the 
real strength of the attraction in the respective 
cases, and to discover how much he might lose 
in any effort of self-denial in the matter of 
momentary gratification. The excuse has often 
been put forward for Goethe in bis kaleido- 
scopic amours that he was an artist. The plea 
would be more effective if Goethe had realised 
with more of keenness, that itis possible for the 
artist and the man to be in conflict. Though 
his appropriative impulse and his self-enjoying 
impulse were often in direct conflict, and keenly 
felt by him to be so, he neyer realised that it was 
possible for moral defects to emerge through the 
pope: effort to readjust them; and it is 

ere that Goethe fails both as the man and as 
the artist. A self-glorification that at last 
actually ran into a kind of conscious theatri- 
cality which weakened the sense of honest dis- 
crimination and distinction—and which made him 
content to pose, and to mystify—more and more 
obtains. This was the phase which his great 
genius finally assumed. That anecdote Ecker- 
mann tells of the manner in which the Second 
Part of ‘‘Wilhelm Meister” was strung 
together is very illustrative of this, while the 
mode in which when in Italy working on the 
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Second Faust, he excited his jaded feelings by 
adventures, and the style in which he drew 
matter for the Wahlverwandechaften ” from his 
experiences with Bettina” are all physio- 
i. He was thus, especially in his later 
ife, debarred from access to these deepest moral 
experiences of human hearts—sense of sin, 
remorse, and repentance. These he never 
realised, and, therefore could not picture. His 
gallery of creations is limited to reflections of 
his own capabilities; and polished, beautiful, and 
stately as they were, they want moral depth. His 
greatest works are, after all, his earliest—those 
produced while his sympathies were as yet not 
completely stained by prurient experiences, and 
while he was in healthy — | with the life 
which was lived around him —“ Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen and“ The First Feust.“ These 
Heine very incisively separates from his later 
ones by saying that they are attractive by their 
substance rather than by their form —by their 
substance which was directly drawn from the 
German life and populer belief of the period. 

With Goethe's religion it was the same as 
with his art. His religion was a Spinozistic 
worship of nature, out of which, however, the 
— moral element had been eliminated. 
Tais is a part of the subject of which, Mr. 
Hayward might have made a great deal more. 
His work is well fitted to awaken an interest 
in the minds of those who approach Goethe for 
the first time, and desiderate a kind of general 
introduction ; and since it is for this class that 
the book is chiefly intended, it may with all 
confidence be recommended ; one to those 
who have carefully and thoughtfully studied 
Goethe for themselves, and now lack suggestive 
leading-lines to aid them in interpreting him 
in bis nicer and more problematic aspects, we 
fear that Mr. Hayward’s efforts will not bring 
much help of the kind they are more particularly 
in want of. 


DR. KUENEN ON PROPHECY IN 
ISRAEL.“ 


Dr. Kuenen is well known as one of the most 
Advanced of rationalistic critics. And in 
dealing with him there is this t advantage, 
that he attempts no disguise. On the contrary, 
he takes pains to muke what he calls his stand- 

oint“ very clear. This he does especially in 
his earlier work, ‘‘ The Religion of Israel.” And 
his standpoint is this. He rejects the old and 
common idea respecting the religion of Israel, 
hisdescription of which we only slightly abridge: 
—‘‘ God chose out of all the nations of the earth 
one alone, the Israelites, to guard and propa- 
gate the knowledge of His „* one His will, 
until the time when it pleased Him to extend 
the circle of His worshippers, and to include in it 
thosenationsand persons who showed themselves 
prepared to accept His last and highest revela- 
tion to Israel. It is possible to see in heathen 
religions something which is not error and 
darkness; but yet truth is attributed to the 
Israelitish and Christian * in a sense 
entirely special and peculiar. No human effort, 
however — of respect, car compete with 
God’s gifts.” Rejecting this doctrine, which 
ascribes truth in a sense entirely special and 
peculiar” to the Israclitish and Christian 
religions, Dr. Kuenen regards the Israelitish 
religion (and with it, of course, the Christian) 
as simply one of ‘‘the principal religions” of 
the world. For us (he says) the Ieraelitish is 
one of those religions, nothing less, but also 
nothing more.” In this it is not implied that 
there exists no difference in value between the 
religions of mankind. ‘‘ Nothing hinders us 
from estimating one a good deal higher than 
another.” But ‘‘the idea of including the 
Israclitish and the Christian among the 
principal religions,’ deserves approbation and 
applause, only if there exist no specific 
difference between these two and all the other 
forms of religion. Unless it be from want of 
thought, this cannot be admitted by those who 
derive the Jewish and Christian ons from 
special Divine revelation and all other forms 
from human invention,” 

Passing by the imperfect statement of the 
common view, as ascribing all religions but the 
Jewish and Christian to human invention, the 
one thing positive in Kuenen’s “ standpoint” 
is the negation of any special Divine revelation 
was surrounded. The sacred records of the 
Israelites and Christians attribute to each of 
these two religions a supernatural origin, it is 
true; but they do this in common with other 
in either the Jewish or Christian faiths, and the 
negation of any “ specific” difference between 
Judaism and the world-religions with which it 
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forms of religion. And if we look upon those 
other religions as manifestations of the religious 
spirit of mankind, are we not bound —80 it is 
written in the book of Kuenon— to examine 
the Israelitish and the Christian religions from 
the same point of view?” ascal is 
represented as saying, I cannot forgive 
Descartes. He would willingly in all 
his philosophy have done with God, if 
he could, but he could not get on without 
letting Him give the world a fillip to set it 
a a that he has nothing more to do 
with But, according to Kuenen, God 
did not give so much as a fillip to set the reli- 
gion of Israel and of Obrist agoing. It is only 
one of many that has sprung out of the heart of 
man. 

At this point we must enter our protest 
against the arrogance which claims for this 
naturalistic theory of Judaism and Christianity, 
that it is the theory which has grown by a sure 
and certain process out of ripe and scientific 
modern thought. This (we read) is the view 
taken by modern theological science.” Again 
we read of ‘‘ the modern as opposed to the eccle- 
siastical views.“ In the preface to his book on 
prophecy, Kuenen says, Its merits, if it have 
any, consist just in this (quoting from another) 
that it sums up, as it were in a nutshell, the 
modern view of the subject, and the grounds 
on which it rests.“ Modern, forsooth! 
as if theological naturalism were entitled 
to be pla alongside gravitation or the 
discoveries of the spectrum analysis, as an esta- 
blished and unquestioned fact! The existence 
of such men as Oosterzee, Kuenen’s own neigh- 
bour at Utrecht, and of the many Germans of 
equal note and learning with any boastful 
naturalist, whose writings are known over the 
world, is entirely ignored. And the doctrine of 
a few bold rationalists who are in no sense the 
superiors of those whom they ignore, is spoken 
of complacently as the doctrine before which 
all contrary opinions have paled away into the 
obscurity of the past. This is a trick of the 
school to which Keunen belongs; we mean a 
characteristic and confirmed Fabit ; and no 
doubt en fg simple enough to accept the 
estimate which these men give of themselves 
and of their modern thought.” 


Kuenen’s views of prophecy and the Jewish 
prophets, are in harmony with the “stand- 
point” from which he starts in bis Religion 
of Israel.”” Hie work can scarcely be called a 
Historical and Oritical Inquiry,” for it is 
based on a foregone conclusion, and all the toil 
to which writer and reader—and it is not small 
—are subjected, has for its one object to con- 
firm that conclusion. The work has the 
benefit of an introduction of forty pages from 
the pen of Dr. J. Muir, of Edinburgh, who 
thus describes the two opposing theories of 
Jewish »yhecy :—‘‘ According to the ortho- 
dox or itional view, which is still the most 
common, the prophets were the messengers of 
God, and though they primarily spoke to the 
Hebrews, their p ing concerned the entire 
human race, being closely connected with 
poner aongy. and having, with gradually in- 
creasing clearness and fulness, foretold the 
future advent and character of the Redeemer. 
According to the historico-critical, or organic 
view, on the other hand, proph proceeds, 
indeed, from God, as being, like 4 human 
achievements, the result of powers bestowed by 
Him, but is not the less the work of man, and 
is the highest utterance of the Hebrew spirit; 
and although it contains no prediction of Chris. 
tian facts, it yet prepares the way for Chris- 
tianity.” But Christianity itself, be it observed, 
is not, on this principle, supernatural. It is but 
the naturally ripened product of the natural 
growth of ages that went before, being of God 
only as being, like other human achievements, the 
result of powers bestowed by Him. Jesus 
Christ, it is true, was the greatest of the 
prophets ; but then, it must be remembered, 
the prophets were not what the orthodox or 
traditional view” has represented them, the 
messengers of God — the very best of them did 
only what one of their 5 condemns, in 
the Name, and avowedly by the authority of 
God Himself they spoke visions of their 
own heart, and not out of the mouth of the 
Lord.” (Jer. xxiii. 16.) 

Within the limits to which we are confined we 
cannot attempt even the briefest discussion of 
the subject of The Prophets and Prophecy in 
Israel, a subject which, as treated by Dr. 
Kuenen, includes every question that can be 
raised concerning the Books of Scripture from 
Genesis to Revelation, their origin and their 
teachings. But we cannot help remarking on 
the oft-revealed credulity of sceptical critics. 
Beginning with an d priori judgment against 
the miraculous, they content themselves 
with the most superficial reasons for re- 
jecting 4 claims to be mira- 

culous, and the most 


superficial explanations | C 


of things of which no genuine explanation can 
be given, that excludes the direct intervention 
of God. Thus Dr, Muir, heralding Dr. Kuenen, 
says, that the phenomena [of the prophets 
and prophecy in Israel] can be accounted for— 
without a resort to the 1 of any 
miraculous intervention by the genius and the 
—— religious character of the Hebrews, as 

eveloped by their history and fortunes, and 
acted upon by the ciroumsfances of the times in 
which the prophets lived.” There is not a 
phrase here, in all the causation to which the 
phenomena of prophecy are aseribed, which has 
anything more than a semblance of truth, and 
in fact there is not a phrase here which does 
not imply an untruth. (a.) The genius of the 
Hebrews.“ There is nothing more certain, 
historically, than that the genius of the Hebrews 
was as idolatrous as the genius of the other 
Semitic nations—the Assyrians, for example. 
And it could not produce a succession of men 
for at least seven or eight hundred years, 
oy Lr yrey to Malachi, whose vocation 
it sho to w rpetual war against 
itself. (b.) The caller religious character of 
the Hebrews.” ere is nothing in this phrase 
additional to the idea we have in the genius 
of the Hebrews,” as explanatory of the pheno- 
mena of prophecy. Instead of the peculiar 
religious character of the Hebrews,” as it 
ma in the faith of Abraham, and in that 
of his true spiritual sons until the coming 
of Ohrist, accounting for the phenomena 
of prophecy, it was itself the fruit of 
‘‘ prophecy,” the fruit produced and pre- 
served age after age by that very succession 
of inspired men which Doctors Muir and 
Kuenen would have us believe was produced by 
it. And (o) as to the further explanation that the 
enius and peculiar religious character of the 

ebrews were ‘‘acted upon by the circum- 
stances of the times in which the prophets 
lived,” we know that the influence of the 
times, that is, of all surrounding associations, 
on Israel, was to perpetually drag the people 
down from the pure monotheism which the 
prophets inculcated into the grossest and 
cruellest practices of the heathen.” The 
prophets were in no sense inspired by their 


de times, or by the people who were for ever 
ielding to“ the circumstances of their times.” 
ere 18 nO ex tion of them, and of the 
position which they occupied for ages, without 


seeking it outside and above themselves, their 
people, and their circumstances. 
is argument —- the ascription of the 
— ebrew religion to the genius of the 
ebrews, or to anything in themselves, has 
been so often used as to become a commonplace 
with theological thinkers. And to our mind it 
is conclusive. But writers like Dr. Muir go on, 
smoothly and complacently, reiterating the 
stock phrase, the genius of the Hebrews,”’ as 
the true explanation of Moses, and Isaiah, and 
even Christ Himself, as if it were a historic 
axiom which had never been questioned. The 
impression deepened on our minds by the work 
before us is that the difficulties of unbelief are 
infinitely greater than the difficulties of faith. 
If it isthe province of science to trace acknow- 
ledged effects to adequate causes, unbelief is 
unscientific when it ascribes such phenomena 
as are presented to us in the history of Israel 
to only such causes as Kuenon discovers and 
unfolds. 


CANON FARRAR ON “ SAINTLY 
WORKERS.”* 


But for several saving clauses, Canon Farrar's 


urpose in vexing the course of lectures 
— i work, might be misunderstood. 
There js, just now, in the Established Church— 
has , indeed, for the last fifty years—a 


diseased tendency towards some of the worst 
forms of Christian life in the medisval age. 
Men have aped monasticism, and women have 
thought that the highest obligation upon them was 
conveyed in the words of Hamlet, ‘‘ Get thee toa 
nunnery.” We have not heard that the dirt of 
the old monks has been imitated so that it 
might be said of clergymen of to-day, as was 
said of Becket when he was found to be covered 
with vermin, nobody knew till then what a 
holy man he was”! However, we should not 
be surprised even at this. Men who neglect the 
duties of humanity for the sake of the lazy and 
self-righteous life of the anchorite, will be very 
likely to neglect a good deal more. Now, does 
Canon Farrar want a return to this old and 
dirty life? He has given us the answer in his 
„ Preface” :—‘‘ It ought,” he says, to be 
needless for me tosay that these lectures were 
not suggested by any sympathy for the peculiar 
features of medi val religion. I desired to call 
attention to the lives of men pre-eminent for 
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goodness; but yet Irepeatedly warned my readers 
to beware of their intellectual errors, and to 
see that the attempt to reproduce the mere ex- 
ternal aspects of their lives would be at once 
impossible and pernicious.“ We are glad to read 
these words, emphatically repeating as they do 
what is said more than once in the lectures, 
for, notwithstanding what Canon Farrar thinks 
should be needless, they seem to us, we confess, 
to be urgently necessary. 


For what has the Canon given to us? No 
exception, probably, could be taken to the 
eloquent lecture on The Martyrs,” with its 
trenchant application ; but of the succeeding 
lectures what shall we say? They are very 
beautiful, and never were the lives of men more 
delicately, tenderly, eloquently sketched. But 
who are they? The first in the lecture on ‘‘ The 
Hermits” is St. Antony, then St. Macarius, 
with references to Athanasius, St. Basil, and St. 
Gregory, and, notwithstanding the Oanon’s 
warning, we are compelled to say that he 
exhibits a wonderful degree of sympathy with 
these men. So with the Monks.“ Here, St. 
Benedict is magnificently painted, and the 
Canon goes on to say :— 


It would be quite impossible to call before you tho 
multitudes of noble figures with white robes and palms 
in their hands which would arise at the bidding of a 
student of history. Shall it be St, Anselm, after his 
stormy yet noble archiepiscopate, in his hour of death, 
like the humblest brother of his old monastery at Bec, 
laid on sackcloth, over which were strewed ashes in the 
aht. pe of the cross, and so, amid prayers and low chants, 
and fervent blessings, calmly and happily breathing his 
last among his weeping friends? Shall it be St. 
Edmund of Canterbury, with the pallor of his beautiful 
countenance ‘‘ growing a fair shi red,” as he spoke 
in his lecture-room at Oxford of God and holy things ; 
or as he sprinkled with dust the few coins, his sole pos- 
session, which lay loose in his window-sill—saying 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust Or shall it be St. Thomas 
Aquinas, with his daily prayer, ‘‘Give me, O Lord, a 
noble heart, which no earthly affection can drag down” ? 
Or shall it be St. Bonaventura, pointing in silence to 
his crucifix, when he was asked the source of his vast 
learning ; and found washiog the meanest vessels of his 
monastery, when they brought him the hat of a cardinal 
from Rome? Or shall it bo St. Bernardin of Siena, 
whose pure and modest presence, even as a boy, 
hushed and overawed at once every evil word of his com- 
panions Or shall it be a ruler like Gregory the Great, 
the son of a poor carpenter, yet towering so high in the 
might of conscious a utterly superior to the 
world by complete indifference to its interests that 
the guilty Emperor of Germany cowered in terror 
before his look, and at his feet? Or St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, rebuking princes, upholding popes, firing 
all Europe to a new crusade, living in utter poverty, 
daily asking himself the stern question, ‘‘ Bernarde, ad 

id venisti?” Bernard, wherefore art thou here“ 

‘hese are but stray gleams from lives of steady 
radiance. 

We say, after reading this passage, that a good 
many re men, with their imaginations 
inflamed by the Oanon’s eloquence, would set 
the life of a monk before them as one of highest 
excellence. So with the early Franciscans.” 
In the lecture on the missionaries, the Canon 
takes a wider range, aud comes down to our own 
time. Many are the passages that we should 
like to quote, both from this and other lectures, 
but in justice to the lecturer we must quote one 
notwi ing its length,— 

There are many, mauy lessons, my brethren, on 
which I have not even touched, which yet spring imme- 
diately from the contemplation of these noble and 
saintly lives during nineteen centuries at which, by the 

ood hand of God upon us, we have, on these five 
Thursdays together glanced ;—lessons of self-denial, 
lessons of patience, lessons of self-conquest, lessons of 
mastery over the world in the might of unarmed holi- 
ness. But I must say one word of one truth deeply 
needed now—the lesson of the essential unity of the 
faith in men as unlike each other as the crusading 
warrior-king and the consumptive Puritan 2 
as unlike as Benedict the monk and Brainerd the Cal- 
vinist ; as unlike as the high-born Jesuit, Sir Francis 
Xavier, and the unsuccesstul cobbler, William Carey ; 
as uolike as the poetic Heber in his lawn sleeves, and 
the squalid St. Antony in his sheepskin cloak. Vet all 
these, so utterly unlike each other io particular beliefs, 
in outward practices—all these, though some of them 

had they lived at the same period, would have consigned 
one another to the thumbscrew and the stake, were yet 
all like each other, for they were all like their common 
Lord. Each of them was like a bright planet in the 
firmament of human goodness, sparkling with a different 
lustre, but each irradiated by one common sun. 
Adoniram Judson, the American missionary, tells us 
how God had never refused him one fervent prayer, iu 
almost the same words as St. Dominic the medieval 
Spaniard ; and Henry Martyn writes of happiness, in 

e midst of disease and failure, in the same tone as 
Francis Xavier and Henri Lacordaire. Yes, all these 
were one—all one in Christ; the hermit, the monk, the 
Papist, the fanatic, the mendicant, the Jesuit, the 
inquisitor, bad not only one Lord, one baptism, one 
God and Father of them all, who was above all, and 
through all, and in them all, but even essentially one 
faith with the English athlete, and the stern Calvinist, 
and the American Puritan, and the passionate Reformer. 
Faith—faith in the unseen—faith in God, faith in 
Christ, and that faith leading to infinite self-denial, and 
working by incessant love, that was the secret © 
their common holiness, that is the lesson of their 
common example, Alas, for the mutual hatreds, and 
miserable feuds, in the little lives of men | St. Carlo 
Borromeo, sweeping to the cathedral at Milan in grand 
procession, in 4 splendid robe of a cardinal, but by 
the trickling drops of blood oa the marble pavement 
revealing, against bis will, that his feet were bare over 
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the sharp flints beneath his scarlet robe, would have 
consigned an Eliot or Carey to the dungeon or the 
stake. Henry Martyn or John Williams woald have 


regarded as votaries of the Beast and the False 
Prophet, with more of religious aversion than of 
Miltonic scorn, those ‘‘ Eremites and Friars, white, 
black, and grey, with all their trumpery,” whom our 
great poet consigns, with embryos and idiots, to the 
paradise of fools. But the thoughts of God are higher 
than men, and the ways of God are juster. For the saints 
who hate each other, who persecute each other, who 
denounce each other as heretics, who attribute to each 
other the worst motives, who call down on each other 
the indignation of God and man, Heaven opens its 
pityimg harmonious doors; and these holders of 
mutually destructive opinions shall, with a smile at 
the old leaven of their anathematising ignorance, and 
a sigh, if there be sighs in heaven, for the aching hearts 
they caused each other on earth—shall in the light of 
their Father’s countenance ‘clasp inseparable hands 
in joy and bliss in over measure, for ever.“ Yes, 
Heaven, we hope, will have its healing peace for the 
bitter dissensions even of earth's saints. 

This will give the reader a suggestion of the 
tone of this work, but we reiterate our opinion 
that it was a mistake to set forth in these 
lectures 80 —— and with such sympathy 
the lives of men whose influence, taking it all 
in all, can hardly be said to have been of benefit 


to the Christian Church. 


THE NEW PAUL AND VIRGINIA." 


There can be no doubt that there is much in 
the present aspect and aspirations of science 
which would easily lend itself to the purposes of 
the true satirist. Under its purely positi vistic 
guise, it wholly strips the world of its poetic 
aspect, and reduces the deepest yearnings of the 
heart to mere illusions—useful, it may be, in 
certain educational aspects, but only as is the 
ladder, which must be removed as cumbersome 
and useless when the building has been com- 
pleted. Comteism endeavours to recall under 
its religious phase what it had dismissed as 
superfluous under its scientific one, and by ite 
doctrines of altruism—i.e., living for others— 
and its phantasy of a life through the results of 
work done in an improved humanity, lays itself 
open to the charge of aitempting to raise a 
lofty roof without having laid any foundation. 
It empties such words as God, Immortality, 
and the Future of all ordinary meaning, to 
import into them special and narrow meanings, 
which, like the air in toy bladders, may seem to 
float well in the atmosphere, but will in a crisis 
soon burst in the sea instead of giving support to 
the shipwrecked who may cling to them. In a 
word, the system which claims, above all others, 
to base itself on the clear and rigid scientific 
facts of life, yields itself to what are, in the eye 
of its own logic, mere chimeras. Under what 
truly positivistic conception can Humanity 
be posited as an actual and realised identity ? 
Scepticism and mysticism not only meet here, 
but blend and become inseparable in the mazes 
of metaphysical refinement, and that under a 
— which professedly contemns all meta- 
physics. For if humanity is anything actual 
and apart from the life that is opened 
up through that idea of personal immortality, 
which may be said tohave becomethe property of 
the civilised human mind through Christianity 
and other influences, it must limit itself at any one 
moment of time to the actual mass of mankind 
made up of the innumerable units that live 
upon the earth. But these units are con- 
tinually passing, there is no permanence in 
them; a short time or a longer time suffices 
to remove them; and some personal 
and spiritual immortality is admitted, your 
humanity of one day is not your humanity of 
another day, but a thing in perpetual flux, as 
George Eliot has somewhat pathetically, if 
incompletely, illlustrated in the leading idea 
of her Juba/ and elsewhere. 

The truth is that the idea of Humanity, 
in the Positivist sense, without immortality, 
is the merest illusion of the imagination. 
When Professor Clifford says seriously 
that those who can read the signs of 
the times read in them that the King- 
dom of Man at hand,” he utters the merest 
truism if he means that it is possible that man’s 
outward condition in the earth may yet be 
materially improved by scientific discovery and 
social rearrangement, but if he means, on the 
other hand, that man’s life is to be made more 
quiescent and comfortable through the quench- 
ing of those aspirations which Christianity has 
at once stimulated and satisfied, and which 
Comteism in its religion sets itself in the most 
fantastic and laborious way to meet, he is more 
inconsequent than we could well believe him to 
be. And then one or other of these is, we thick, 
what alone he can mean. When Mr. Frederic 
Harrison writes: ‘‘ We cannot even say that we 
shall continue to love; but we know that we 
shall be loved,” he speaks in the truest Comtist 
faith. We shall be loved” by whomF Why, 


* The New Paul and Virginia; or, Positivism on an 
Island, By W. H. Matiocn, Author of “The * 
Republic, Kc. (Chatto and Windus.) 


by the future generations on the earth, he would 
say. But each of them in their turn shall cease 
to live, and we cannot say of them that they 
shall continue to love any more than we our- 
selves ; and they, again, though we cannot say 
hat they shall continue to love,” will claim 
the love of the succeeding generations, and soon: 
certainly the most mechanical and unsatisfactory 
idea of love and immortality and altruism it is 
possible to develop ! 

Mr. Mallock—-who illustrated so well in a 
kind of satiric extravaganza many of the ten- 
dencies of present-day culture in his New 
Republic”—comes before us in this little 
volume as a satirist of positivism in its most 
striking aspects. Though he exhibits a great 
deal of knowledge, and the power of givinga 
most ludicrous setting to his conceptions of 

ositivistic developments, yet we cannot help 
eeling that he has, for full effect, erred in two 
ways: (1.) He fails to carry along with him 
that grave seriousness in the invention of his inci- 
dent and his treatment of it, which is essential 
to true satire of this kind. He writes mere 
burlesque, and is conscious of it. His machinery 
is too outré and exceptional, and we had almost 
said too evidently got-up for the occasion. We 
have no sooner seen his Paul and Virginia” 
adrift on that desolate island than we know 
what is to come, and experience no surprise 
save in the merest details. The satire descends 
toa kind of broad caricature; and we do not 
laugh so much at the effective epigrams here 
and there as at the nonchalance of the writer. 
We feel that anything whatever could be 
treated in the same way ; for, in spite of many 

roofs of high experience, there are sometimes 
races of a certain irreverence, Then (2) for the 
urposes of a true allegorical satire, Mr. 
allock has spread his force over too wide an 
area. We mean that, after the manner of a 
mere debater, he allows himself to emphasise 
particular points. All sense of particular 
ints ought to be lost in the gravity of his 
lief in his characters. Precisely as he is the 
best joker who himself remains graye when he 
utters the most laughable things; so the satirist 
who gives the impression of descending into 
the broad-grin over his own work sacrifices 
effect. Defoe’s ‘‘Short Way with the Dis- 
senters is, perhaps, the most perfect English 
eatire in respect of eschewing extravagances. 
When, for example, the Professor goes out on 
that first morning after tho settlement in the 
cottage, the gravity of true satire is lost in the 
facility which drew the writer into the outrage 
on animated nature in the italicised part of the 
following passage—for if it is possible for 
roast pig to run about on its trotters, then truly 
vivisection of it is quite possible :— 

Next morning he was up betimes ; and the prospects 
of Humanity looked more glorious than ever. He 
gathered some of the finest pats from the butter-tree, 
and some fresh French rolls from the bread-tree. He 
discovered a cow close at hand, that allowed him at once 
to milk it; and a little roast pig ran up to him out o 
the underwood, and fawning on hum with us trotters, sard, 
Come, eat me.” The Professor vivisected it before 
Virginia's door, that its automatic noise, which the 
vulgar call cries of pain, might awaken her ; and he then 
set it in a hot dish on the table. 

Swift's worst fault, in the description of the 
Yahoos for instance, arises from the lack of 
gravity in the incident produced, bY his excessive 
cynicism ; therefore, this part of his Gulliver 
fails compared with the voyages to Lilliput and 
Laputa, and is offensive in the measure that it 
is intelligible; so, in a certain respect, it is 
when Mr. Mallock describes to us the pro- 
fessor’s hunt after the Missing Link,“ and 
his satisfaction in having found not it, but one 
of its parasites, which he so ostentatiously 


dotes upon, e ing it through the micro- 
scope, vith Virginia , Be beside him till their 
cheeks touch. es 

But we are, perhaps, possibly judging the work 
by a too exclusive stan erhaps the author 
would claim for it no higher rank than that of 
a clever “‘ take-off,” a — Coe an extra- 
— — ; and as such it must be admitted to be 
well worth reading. In this respect it yields 
itself more readily to quotation than a work of 
rarer quality in an artistic point of view might 
have done, Perhaps it would hardly be possible 
to give a better idea of the style of the book 
than by extracting these two passages, in which 
the Religion of Humanity is exhibited :— 

„Humanity, replied the Professor eagerly; Hu- 
manity, that divine entity, which is necessarily capable 
of everything that is fine and invaluable, and is the 
object of indescribable emotion to all exact thinkers. 
Aud what is Humanity he went on more earnestly ; 
“you aud I are Humanity—you and I are that august 
existence. You already are all the world to me; and 1 
very soon sball be all the world to you. Adored being, 
it will be my mission and my glory to compel you to live 
forme. And then, as modern philosophy can demon- 
— we shall both of us be significantly and unspeak- 
8 2 moments Virginia merely stared at Paul, 
Suddenly she turned quite pale, her lips eames, mae 


} exclaiming, ‘‘ How dare you and I, too, the 


bishop f she left the room in bysterics. 


The Professor could make nothing of this, T h 
he had dissected many dead women, he knew very little 
of the hearts of live ones. A sense of shyness over- 
powered him, and he felt embarrassed, he could not tell 
why, at being thus left alone with V ia. He lit a 
cigar and went out. Here was a to-do in he thought. 
How would progress be possible if one half of Humanity 
misunderstood the other 


** Alas,” cried Paul, “ what can be done to convince 
one-half of Humanity that it is devoted to the 
higher pleasures and does not care for the lower—at 
least nothing to speak of! The poor man was in a 
state of dreadful perplexity, and felt 2 dis 
tracted. At last a light broke in on him. o ro- 
membered that as one of his most revered masters, Pro- 
fessor Tyndal, had admitted, a great part of Humanity 
would always need a religion, and t Virginia now 
bad none. He at once ed back to her. “Ah!” 
he exclaimed, all is explained now. You cannot 
be in love with me, for that would be unlawful 
passion. Unlawful passion is unreasonable, and un- 
reasonable passion would quite upset a system of pure 
reason, which is what exact th t shows us is soon 
going to govern the world. No! the emotions that you 

ancy are directed to me are in reality cosmic emotion 

—in other words, are the reasonable religion of the 
future. I must now initiate you in its solemn and un- 
speakably significant worship.” 

„% Religion!” exclaim Virginia, not knowing 
whether to laugh or cry. It is not kind of you to be 
making fun of me, There is no God, no soul, and no 
supernatural order, and above all there is no hell. How 
then can you talk to me about religion? 

Lou, — Paul, “are associating religion with 
theology, as indeed the world hitherto always has done. 
But those two things, as Professor Huxley well observes, 
have absolutely nothing to do with each other. ‘ It may 
be,’ says that great teacher, ‘ that the object of a man’s 
religion is an ideal of sensual enjoyment, or 

„Ah!“ oried V „that is my religion, Paul.“ 

„% Nonsense!” replied Paul; that cannot be the 
— ＋ of half Humanity, high, holy, solemn, 
awful morality would never be able to stand on ita own 
basis.” 


Though we have oon frankly of what we 
conceive to be the faults of this work, it must not 
be thought that we are not fully alive to the 
uliar power that is seen init. If it lacks the 
elicacy of setting, and the wealth of incisive 
epigram shown in the New Republic,“ it effi- 
ciently proves great penetration on the part of ite 
author, and the faculty of gathering up varied 


ue 
viah to — 1 — hour, in which they 
will at once gain knowledge and be amused, let 
them take up Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘ New Paul and 


Virginia.” 


SHORT’S SERMONS.* 

Spiritual cea, ripe fulness of thought, 
n 
cs 


thorough h , 1 sympathy, are the 
characteristi Mr. Short's volume of ser- 
mons, which have the additional merit of 


clear and concise expression. Mr. Short isa 
thinker, thinking with deliberation, 


ed, 
colour and warmth than 
14 


as 

ou read, that you in the hands of a 
who has seized, to a large extent, the 

of life, = 


a challenge of old 
say the least, is not spontaneous! 
the mind by the associations of 


Punishment ;” but the same a SS. be said 
to permeate all the other ad What a 
breadth and elevation there is in the sermon on 
„Delight in God's Works,” dictated as it is 

a feeling as different as possible from that whi 
declares that the world is a miserable world and 
all the people in it only miserable beings. There 
is marked power again in the sermon on The 
Irresistible God.” In regard to breadth, and as 
illustrating to some extent what we have just 
said, we turn to the sermon on God's Church 
Wider than Man's.“ Let us make two quo- 
tations :-— 

I believe the Church is our right and natural place, 
if we are men aud true Christians ; and I believe 
that it is the natural work of the Church to be foremost 
in teaching and in doing whatever contributes to the 
highest spiritual welfare of men. If she does not help 
men to the truest thougbt and ins men to the 
highest action for the good of men, has no reason 
for her existence ; if she is not the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world, she is only a cumberer of the 

But has it not been in and is it not 


so in the present, that God, outside of recognised 


* The Duration of Future Punishment and Other 
Sermons. By the Rev. CHanLes SHort, M. A., Ward 
Chapel, Dundee, (James Clarke and Co.) 
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Church, has a sacramental host of elect men, who are 
doing some of the greatest spiritual work for the world? 
Other sheep He has which are not of this fold. Some 
of these have maintained an outward connection with 
the Church, and some have not, though the Church has 
not very warmly identified itself with them—often 
asham of them as men of ideal aims—daring 
innovators in thought and action who tran the 
lines of dence and tability. hey have 
worked alongside the Church rather than with it. 
Wilberforce and Clarkson did not get the hearty . 
pathy and support of the Church in their movement 

the abolition of sla till their cause was triumphant } 
William Knibb frightened the Baptist Missionary 


Society out of their Propriety: bY his bold adherence” 


to the cause in Jamaica, till the slaves were actually 
liberated, and then — applauded him as a bero. 
Who are the true prophets of this generation, who 
inspire the thought, an rify the personal and social 
aims of the English- ing people? who most truly 
kiodle our moral enthusiasm, and help us most to 
believe in Divine things? For the most part they are 
men upon whom the Church looks askance, whose 
creeds are wider than ours, and whose faith in Christ is 
considered doubtful, 


Mr. Short goes on to say that the Church of 
God is evermore in need of constant renewal 
and reconstruction. Then, after a reference to 
Jewish and Reformation times,— 


And what shall we say to the cry in our day? Why 
this. Thatif, on the one hand, the religion of Christ 
depended on the Roman Syllabus ropounded by the 
Pope, or u all that is — in the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the lish Prayer book, or upon all that is 
contained in the Westminster Confession of Faith ; if 
it depended on Calvinism or any other existing ism,”’ 
or upon some prevalent interpretations of the B ble; or 
if, on the other hand, it depended on our continued 

orance of the facts of the physical universe, or upon 

© hasty verdicts of the physical dogmatist, or upon 
the reverence and moral nature of such men as Pro- 
fessor Clifford : if the religion of Christ depended upon 
any or all of these things, then we might tremble for 
its continued existence, and fear that it was upon the 
point of going out for all the future. 

We should like to quote, in further illustra- 
tion of our remarks, from ‘‘The Work of the 
Spirit in Modern Life,” and from Christian 

volution“; but space forbids, for we have 
briefly to call attention to the sermons which 
give the title to this yolume. As to the subject 
of future punishment the preacher shirks no 
difficulty. He says that the most formidable 
one is that the Scriptures on the face of them 
do really seem to teach two contradictory doc- 
trines.”’ All the , with their apparent 
contradictions, he sets before the reader. Having 
done this, he goes on to say :— 

How can we explain this apparent contradiction— 
% Few finding the way of life, and yet in Christ all made 
alive—God’s elect a little flock, and yet all the kindreds 
of the earth blessed in Abraham’s seed—mercy upon all, 
and yet eternal punishment—the restitution of all 
things, and yet eternal destruction—the wrath of God 
for ever, and yet all thi reconciled to Him—eternal 
fire prepared for the devi) and his angels, and yet the 
destruction through death, not of the works of the devil 
only, but of bim who has the power of death, that is, 
the devil—the second death and the lake which burneth 


— should come out of the same mouths. It one 
pired writer said one thing and another another, we 
should even then find it difficult to decide which of the 
two we sbould believe. But when our Lord Himself 
seems to speak of eternal punishment, and of drain 
all men unto Himeelf; when Paul, and Peter, an 
John, all of them, speak in the same way, terrifying us 
in one place with a vision of jud t and of ory 
suffering, and in another dening our hearts wi 
the 1 of the whole universe reconciled and 
restored to God, what are we to say? We can say only 
one that if their ration did not destroy the 
sanity of their minds, but 
ruer views of Divide thi 


u harmonious truths, and that if all things were 
at 

ments they speak of must, in some way, subserve that 
final vend 


In connection with this Mr. Short lays great 
emphasis on wrong translations, e. g., Matthew 
xxv. and Revelation xx., holding, from theactual 
text, that corrective punishment is meant. Of 
course, this is not new, but Mr. Short puts it in 
his own way. The line is indicated thus :— 


You cannot reconcile them ; it is impossible to recon- 
cile them upon any theory but this, that the suffering 
which sinners will have to endure in the next world, 
however terrible—and the words of Scripture assure us 
that they will be terrible—will yet not be for ever and 
ever, but that a time will come when they will have 
accomplished their purpose, and will lead the sufferers 
back to God. If you reject this method of explaining 
how God is to become finally all in all, and how Christ is 
to subdue all to Himself, there is no other method 
left which I oan discover. 
ae cubis 2 — ot 14 r will * as 

ng, ly s ing, as the duration of sin. say 
rough! eae, because some cf the consequences of 
sin will remain for a season after the sin has been aban- 
doned : just as in this life a lustful or intewperate man 
will suffer some of the consequences of his sin after 
repentance and change of life. But as soon as he 
changes his life his redemption begins, and with a new 
life a new experience comes in, and he is on his way to 

a nobler condition. If a man should go out of this life 
inveterately depraved, full of all evil passions, steeped 


| in sin by long years of habit and indulgence, who can 
tell how long it will take to work repentance and change 
of heart in him? but, till the change is wrought, he 
will continue to suffer the punishment his sin has 
brought upon him. 

Both these sermons—we have quoted only 
from the first—are a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of this great subject, and will be 
found to be so, whatever may be the reader's 
opinion respecting the author's doctrine. But if 
heshould not agree with these, he will be thank ful 
| for the other discourses in this volume. 


NEW MUSIC. 


The following specimens of instrumental and 
vocal music have been sent to us by Messrs. 
Chappell and Co. 

Siz Bagatelles for the Pianoforte. By Epmonp 
Rocers. A series of short and easy pieces in 
separate numbers, with different titles, and without 
much pretension to originality. No. 1, entitled, 
‘* Cloudlets,” is an allegretto in six-eight time, in G 
minor, modulating for a few bars into the tonic 
major, and slightly suggestive of Gounod’s ‘‘ Funeral 
March for a Marionette.” No. 6, ‘‘Autumn Winds,” 
is another aliegretto in G minor, in three-four time, 
and contains a simple but pleasing melody with a 
staccato accompaniment. These two numbers we 
consider the best of the series. The others are 
respectively termed ‘‘ Twilight Dreams,” Slow 
March,” “‘ Cymbeline ” (a mazurka), and L’Invi- 
tation pour la Valse.” This last, while boldly 
adopting the title of a well-known work of Weber’s, 
vividly recalls the still more familiar piece known 
as Weber's Last Waltz.” We fear that it would 
be too much to expect Messrs. Chappell to afford 
us an opportunity of hearing any of these pieces at 
their Monday Popular Concerts,” but for occa- 
sions when, as a last resource for relieving the 
dulness which so often pervades the social gather- 
ings of good people, it is proposed to have a little 
music” we should consider them sufficiently suitable. 
In that direction they may find a large circulation. _—— 
Three Aquarelles for the Pianoforte. By G. I. Van 
Eyxen. The word Aquarelle is one with which 
we had not previously met in musical nomenclature; 
but it no doubt has to do with water, and is sugges- 
tive of purling fountains and cooling streams. The 
publication of this little work during the present 
broiling weather has thus been a happy thought. 
The three trifles, though short, simple, and easy of 
execution, show the hand of a master. The first, 
a humoresque, allegretio vivace, in E minor, has 
for its principal feature a series of short arpeggios 
of semiquavers for the two bands alternately ; bat 
this is the only direct watery suggestion we notice. 
No. 2 is a melody in E major, andante con moto, 
in common time, smooth and almost devotional in 
character. No. 3 is an impromptu in G, allegretto 
scherzando, in three-four time, to which the frequent 
introduction of triplets on the common chord of the 
tonic and that of the relative minor, imparts a 
bright and cheerful character.——Cradle Song (for 
pianoforte). By Corsyorp Dick. The composer 
of this piece is to be commended for his good 
sense in giving its title in plain English, 
instead of the French equivalent commonly 
employed. As might be expected, it is in six- 
eight time, and thoagh it opens with a phrase with 
which a litany which we happen to know also 
commences, the coincidence is not without prece- 
dent, and is quite pardonable. It is written in 
the key of C major, and though full of flowing 
melody, is by no means of the tame and insipid 
character which some might expect in a cradle 
song; on the contrary, it abounds in pleasing 
modulation, as for example that into E major in 
the eleventh bar, returning to a cadence on the 
tonic five bars further on. Later, we have three 
pages in A flat, and after a graceful transition, the 
movement concludes with a few more bars in the 


opening key.——-Romanesque. By Corsrorp Dick. 


This piece shows the same composer at home in 
a more severe school. It is somewhat in the 
gavotte style, and opens in A minor, alla capella 
time, allegro assai. This spirited movement is 
succeeded by an episode in the tonic major, two-four 
time, con grazia, after which a resumption of the 
opening movement for a few bars brings the work 
to a close. Golden Dreams Valse de Salon. By 
Ricuarp F. Harvey. This waltz, in A flat, with 
the conventional episodes in the dominant and 
subdominant, will be found a welcome addition to 
the repertoire of pianists who delight in dance 
music, and do not desire to overtax their powers of 
execution. 

The Stile at the End of thé Lane. Words by 
RonkRT JAMES BLYTH, music by Epwarp SoLomon. 
A song of the ordir ay drawing-room type, 
They sat on the stile and told their childish love, 


—_ 


Later on, the village bells rang, and they 
walked in bliss through the stile to the church. 
But a sad change must come, because death is the 
stile at the end of life’s lane, though the reasons 
for the sadness do not appear. The music corre- 
sponds—allegretto, six-eight time. Compass D to F. 
——The Song-bird and the Rose. Words by WALTER 
EGERTON, music by W. F. Taytor. Another 
harmless piece of sentiment. A bird, sitting in 
the willow tree, sings his love to the rose growing 
on the bank of the brooklet. The rose sighs and 
blushes a deeper red, the lily on the stream raises 
her head, the brooklet hums its song, the sun looks 
smiling on, the neighbouring birds raise their song, 
and that is all. The only mischief is that sun” 
is made to rhyme with hum,“ and green 
with stream. The music is again allegretto, 
six-eight time. Compass C to F.——- This Bonny Lass 
o’ Mine. Words by Hucu Conway, music by Josxrn 
L. Rozcket. The sentiment of this song is healthy 
and genuine as far as it goes. The lady has no 
title, nor property, nor jewels, nor silk attire ; only 
powerful personal attractions. Higher excellences 
would perhaps have been enumerated had the poem 
been longer. The music is in common time, bold, 
spirited, and well adapted for a manly baritone voice. 
Compass B flat to E flat or F, ad libitum. 
Over the Dancing Sea, Another spirited song, by 
the same writer and composer. A lady calls for 
winds, not only fair, but also strong, to bring home 
her sailor love, and the words and music are full 
of the healthy and vigorous life suggestive of a good 
fresh sea breeze—allegretto spiritoso, six eight time; 
compass, C to F or G, ad libitum; well suited to a 
good mezzo-soprano._——A Song for the Land I love. 
Words by F. LAN BRD. Music by W. SMALL- 
woop. This is a ‘‘ patriotic song, but free from the 
mischievous bluster which has characterised so 
many recent productions of thatclass. It is set to 
a bold melody in C, common time, somewhat in the 
Hearts of Oak” style. Compass, E to E.——The 
Birthday of the Flowers. Duet. Words by Frep 
Exoch. Music by Henry Smart. The name of 
this composer is sufficient guarantee that no work 
to which it is attached will be found to be twaddle. 
That before us is a pleasing and effective duet for 
soprano and contralto or baritone. The subject is 
earth’s rejoicing in the spring and early summer, 
and the music, allegretéo moderato, in nine-eight 
time, is appropriately bright and sunny.—— 
Adieu. Words by T. CARLYLE, music by 
AGNES ZIMMERMANN. We commend this talented 
pianiste and composer's setting of Mr. Carlyle’s 
verses to such as believe, with us, that the true func 
tion of music is to intensify emotion of every kind 
and that, if it is to exercise a healthy influence on its 
votaries, they must allow it to illustrate the 
sadder as well as the happier experiences of life. 
The music is in D minor, allegro, common time, 
compass D to F. It hardly need be added that 
Miss Zimmermann has treated the subject worthily. 
—— Without Thee. Words translated from the 
German by MARIA Ximena Hayes, music by 
Ianaz Bruit. This song will possess a special 
interest for those who remember its composer’s 
pianoforte performances during his stay with us 
early in the musical season just closed. The words, 
which are given in German as well as English, 
apostrophise an absent lover, and the music, for a 
composer of the modern German school, is natural 
and tuneful. It is in three-eight time, molto 
moderato, in G minor, but closes rather boldly, 
with a perfect cadence in the tonic major. The 
compass is D to E flat. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Nature’s Laws, Some New Ideas Concerning 
Them. By Professor Wan. (Argyle-street, W.) 
In these modern days new ideas” are at a pre- 
mium, and are sure to find many persons ready to 
receive them, whether they be true or not. The 
„new ideas in this pamphlet are intended to 
illustrate the principles of absorption in the curing 
of disease by means of the well-known Holman pad. 
The curious may find something to interest and pos- 
sibly instruct them in this publication, which we 
understand they can receive free from the professor. 

A Handbook of Public Meetings, by Gro. F. 
CHAMBERS, F. R. A. S., (Stevens and Son) is anadmi- 
rably complete and careful statement respecting the 
duties of chairmen, clerks, the rules of debate, 
&c., with a summary of reported legal cases 
relating, and some good practical hints. Mr 
Chambers does not exaggerate when he says in the 
title-page that the information contained in this 
handy and valuable little volume will be found “ use 
ful to the clergy, to corporations, local boards, all 
classes of local authorities, and public companies.” 
We have gone carefully through the contents, but 
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although Mr. Chambers invites suggestions, we 
cannot make one that would be likely to improve 
his work.—Home to God: a Guide on the Way, 
by Samvurt Pearson, M. A., of Liverpool 
(Religious Tract Society) will be found to be full of 
wise, thoughtful, tender counsel and suggestion 
to those who wish to find the way of salvation. 
Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress is, we are afraid, 
very little read now. This little work—and it is 
saying much, but not too much to say so—may well 
supply its place. We have been especially pleased 
with the chapters ‘‘How to be Saved from 
Sin,” Harmony with God,” and God's 
Perpetual Presence. Character and Work, by 
W. R. CLARE, M. A., Prebendary of Wells and Vicar 
of Taunton (W. Wells Gardner) is the work of a man 
of culture, devoutness, and strong Christian pur- 
pose. Some things in it remind us of Foster's 
essay on Decision of Character”; bat the style 
is altogether different, the matter fresher and more 
tersely put. When we give a list of the contents, 
and add that each subject is admirably treated, we 
shall have said the best we can. 1. On the Acqui- 
sition of Knowledge. 2. On the Formation of 
Opinion. 3. On the Formation of Character. 4. 
On Conduct and Manner. 5. On Doing Our Own 
Work in the World. 6. On Doing all to the 
Glory of God. My First Love (Morgan and 
Scott), by Dr. James Cutross, has some reflections 
upon the message to the Church at Ephesus. There 
are some admirable observations (p. 32) on the 
craviog after sensuous emotion.——JZ/iva, a Story 
of the Dark Ages, by Viscount pe FIGANIERE, 
G. C. St. Anne, &c. (Trübner and Co.), is a some- 
what ambitious attempt to put into verse a 
weird Basque legend. It has strength; here 
and there are some good lines, and the English 
is remarkably pure.—There is notbing remarkable 
in the little work, Thoughts on Life and Godliness, 
by the Rev. Evan H. Hor xis, Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Richmond (Hodder and Stougb ton), but the 
thoughts may refresh and strengthen.——T7he 
Living Saviour, by the Rev. Johx BAIRD RaprForp, 
Free Church, Forres (James Nisbet and Co.) has a 
healthy and vigorous tone. Mr. Baird says, ‘‘ There 
is now everywhere manifest, on the part of the 
Christian Church, an intense concentration of 
thought on Christ. Christian life and literature are 
more pregnant with His name.” This is ten 
times better (and truer) than the moaning about 
rationalism, the decay of the Churches, &c,—-— 
The Romish Mass and its Kindred Doctrines, by 
Tuomas Mis (Elliot Stock) conveys a good deal 
of information, and has some good argument, but is 
altogether too dogmatic in style. Little Lays for 
Little Lips (W. Wells Gardner), with illustrations 
by H. J. A. MILES, contains some of the choicest of 
Christian poetry for children, with some very 
tenderly-conceived and finely-drawn etchings. We 
are not surprised to see that this little work has 
reached a fourth edition.——Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
and Co. have rendered great service in issuing a 
cheap edition of Butlers Analogy of Religion and 
Paley's Evidences, either of which, admirably 
printed, can be possessed for a shilling. These are 
the first volumes of the Christian Knowledge 
Series,” which is to include the standard works of 
the great Christian writers. 


DISBANDING OF THE Amur RESERVES.—A 
special army circular has been issued by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, notifying the Queen’s order 
that the services of the army and militia reserves 
will not be required after July 31. Preparations 
are being made at Aldershot for a review to be held 
by the Duke of Cambridge. About 14,000 men 
will be paraded on the occasion, the last on which 
the reserves will be present until their services shall 
be again required. The army reserve men will be 
given railway or other warrants to their homes, and 
the militia reserve to their headquarters. 

FLOWERS OF ELoqueNcE.—A German editor has 
been making a collection of mixed metaphors. ‘‘ We 
will,“ cried an inspired Democrat, “‘ burn all our 
ships, and with every sail unfurled steer boldly out 
into the ocean of freedom!” Justice Minister Hye, 
in 1848, in a to the Vienna students, impres- 
sively declared :—‘‘ The chariot of the Revolution 
is rolling along and gnashing its teeth as it rolls.” 
A Pan-Germanist Mayor of Rhineland corporation 
rose still higher in an address to the Emperor, He 
said :—‘* No Austria, no Prussia, one only Germany, 
such were the words the mouth of your Imperial 
Majesty has always had in its eye.” Professor 
Johnnes Scherr, in a criticism on Lenau’s Lyrics, 
writes :—‘‘ Out of the dark regions of philosophical 
problems the t suddenly lets swarms of sop 
dive up carrying far-flashing ls of thought in 
their beaks.” Count Frankenberg, a few years ago 
pointed out to his countrymen the necessity of 

** Seizing the stream of time by the forelock ; and 
in the last session he told the Minister of War that 
if he really thought the French were seriously 
attached to he had better resign office and 
** Return to his paternal oxen,” 
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SUMMER WORK OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 


MR, FISHER IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


During the pest week Mr. Fisher has addressed 
a very successful series of meetings in Buckingham- 
shire, under the auspices of the Aylesbury and dis- 
trict branch of the Liberation Society. 


Qvuarnton.—On Monday evening of last week 
there was a large gathering of the inhabitants of 
this and neighbouring — including the resi- 
dent clergyman officiating as chairman. Whilst 
some friends were — the hymn, ‘‘ Hold the 
fort,” the people gath around the old stone 
cross on the top of the green, from which admirable 
position the chairman, briefly, and the lecturer for 
rather more than an hour, addressed them, Mr. 
Fisher having alluded to the manysidedness of this 
great national question, too vast to be embraced in 
one address, said that the line of thought he should 

ursue would be to show that disestablishment would 

a blessing to the Charch herself. This view he 
ably supported by passing in brief but clear review 
aome of the many evils andabusesendured by Church- 
men, and which by the connection of their Church 
with the State they were utterly powerless to remedy. 
He argued that everything that was good and 
noble and true in the Church would continue after 
disestablishment, and have fuller scope for its 
development, and that that which is bad, unfaith- 
ful, untrue, would decline and rapidly pass away. 
He instanced the beneficial results to which candid 
English clergymen have felt compelled to bear un- 
willing testimony, which have followed the disesta- 
blishment of the Church in Ireland. Under the 
present system of the sale and purchase of livings, 
and the right of presentation to livings 
by private individuals, the best men were 
most frequently over, and men who 
were often wholly unfitted for the position, 
some of whom could not creditably read a sermon 
which they had not themselves written, but 
which had cost them half-a-crown, received the 
living, and the parishioners had noredress, If pro- 
motion by merit were good for the Army and Navy 
and Civil Service, why should it not be good for the 
Church? Disestablishment was the only means of 
getting promotion by merit and other equally 
needed reforms carried out ; and thus by disestablish- 
ment the Charch herself would be abundantly 
ae. a audience 1 atten - 
tively, evidently appreciating the ints of 
the address. As — one accepted the invitation of 
Mr. Fisher, repeated by the chairman, to make any 
0 ing remarks, ‘‘ Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow” was heartily sung, when the 
meeting broke up.— Bucks Advertiser. 

GREAT MIssENDEN.—The meeting here was held 
in the open air on Tuesday evening, and was much 
better attended by the working classes than might 
have been expected. Mr. A. P. Scrivener presided, 
and in the course of his remarks contended that 
the Established Church needed freedom from the 
control and patronage of the State for the full deve- 
lopment of its power and influence for good. Mr. 
John Fisher, one of the secretaries of the Liberation 
Society, then addressed the meeting, and for 
upwards of an hour was listened to with marked 
attention and appreciation by the audience, No 
one responding to the invitation to make any 
opposing remarks or to ask any questions, a vote of 

ks to Mr. Fisher was carried by acclamation, 
and the meeting quietly dispersed. 

Wappesspon.—The third of a series of meetings 
came off at Waddesdon on Wednesday evening, 
when Mr. R. Dickins introduced the lecturer to an 
audience of considerable numbers, assembled on the 
= in the middle of the village. The Rev. T. J. 

iiams was present. Mr. Fisher told his audience 
that the Liberationists wanted their votes for the 
disestablisbment of the Church, as soon as the fran- 
chise was extended to them, and explaining the 
objects of the movement he was advocati he 
asked the villagers to take the description of the 
work of the Liberation Society from his lips, and 
not from those of the foes of the association. By 
these, he said, it had been represented that they 
wanted to pull the Church of England to pieces. 
It was not so. They ised most cheerf the 
blessed work that was being effected by the clergy 
of the land, and if he thought any advocacy of his 
would weaken the Church of d as a great 
educational power, he should be silent. But what 
they contended was that their objects, if carried 
out, would s en the Church and not weaken 
it, would purify and not corrupt it. ey, were 
seekiag simply to disestablish it. The Irish Church 
had been disestablished in 1869, and they heard 
nothing now of the sale of livings. Let them also 
disestablish the Church of England, and it would 
be found all the better and all the stronger for the 
change. A vote of thanks to the lecturer closed 
the meeting. 

Looslxx Row.—Mr. Fisher lectured here on 
Thursday evening to an excellent audience in the 
Baptist Chapel, Mr. B. North in the chair. After 
the lecture, which was vey listened to 
throughout, Mr. H. B. Reed, of the Church 
Defence Institution, opposed, and met with à fair 
hearing. Mr. Fisher replied at length, and to the 
evident satisfaction of his hearers. Unanimous 
votes of thanks were passed, and the meeting closed 
at a late hour. 

Weston TuRVILLE.—On Friday evening the last 
of the series of meetings was held in a field kindly 
lent for the occasion by Mr. A. P. Scrivener. Mr. 
Thomas Crawley, of Southend, presided. or 
Mr, Fisher had spoken at length, Mr. Reed again 


| opposed, and indulged in a series of imputations as 
to the real — of the Liberation iety. 
Mr. Fisher took him to task with considerable and 
deserved severity, and Mr. Reed withdrew his offen- 
sive remarks. After a protracted discussion, the 
meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman, the feeling of the audience being unmis- 
takably with the lecturer. All the vill visited 
— had suitable Liberation literature left at every 
ouse. 


THE REV. CHAS, WILLIAMS AT KIDDERMINSTER. 


On Monday evening of last week a crowded 
meeting was held in the Town Hall to listen 
to a lecture by the Rev. C. Williams, of 
Accrington, in reply to the one delivered last week 
by Mr. Reed, of the Church Defence Association, 
on “Our National Church; what it is, what it 
does, and who pays for it.” Mr. George Tarton, 
J.P., presided, and — those present on the 
platform were the Revs. T. Fisk and A. Flower, 
Alderman Holloway, Messrs, A. Greaves, S. P. 
Wills, Parry, J. P. . house, Ward, 
Broome, Huggins, &. r. N 
organising agent of the Liberation iety, was 
also present. Just as the proceedings were about 
to commence, Mr. Reed—accompanied by Mr. 8. 
Tovey—entered the hall, and took seats near the 
orchestra. A very large number of Churchmen 
were present, including the Rev. L. 8. Ches- 
shire, Mr. H. T. oodward, and others. 
The Chairman spoke, and the Rev. C. Williams 
on rising was loudly cheered. He delivered 
an ample and exhaustive reply to Mr. Reed, 
the report of which occupies five columas of the 
Kidderminster Shuttle. At the close Mr. Reed 
rose, and a brief discussion was held, which was 
ended in an effective speech by Mr. Williams. 
A vote of thanks was then passed. 

Next evening, we may say, Mr. Reed lectured in 
reply, when there was t confusion. Mr. 
Hastings, the Liberation iety’s agent in this 
district, rose to reply, but was much interrupted. 
The following scene then took place :— 

Mr. Hastings protested to the Mayor nst such 
a Some gentlemen on the platform did 
not understand the respect which was due to one who 
was invited by the ob n to that platform. Why 
should attempts be made by persons supposed to be 
cultured to close his lips? ey were not to suppose 
that Liberationists were seeking—as Mr. Reed has said 
—to set class against class. (Cries of Oh, no, of course 
— and laughter.) It had been declared by a great 
authority that the Church of England was out of 
harmony with the age in which we lived, (Voices: 
„Who said sof”) Mr. John Bright—(cheers and 

ne, which continued for some time)—and what 
ohn Bright bad said the nation would shortly endorse. 
He maintained 

The noise created by a — — — the —— 
was so great „ COOK-crowing, Mewing, whist 
and howlin — together, that Mr. Hastings could 
not p 

The Mayor attempted to obtain a hearing, but failed. 

Having waited for some moments for order to be 
restored, Mr. Hastings left the platform with the 
remark that he protested against such rowdyism. 

Mr. Reed then rose to reply, but his reception was 
a turbulent one, and, being unable to make himself 
heard, he addressed some remarks to the reporters. He 
0 Mr. Hastings with having misrepresented tho 
opinions expressed by Lord Melbourne and Lord 

almerston, and proceeded to quote from speeches 
made by those statesmen, but it was clear beyond a 
doubt that Mr. Reed was quoting from entirely different 
hes to those from which Mr. Hastings taken 
extracts. The Rev. — Kershaw moved a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, which was seconded by Mr. 5. 
Tovey, and carried, Mr. Reed, in reply, for 
cheers for the Mayor, and three cheers for the good 
old Church of England.“ The meeting broke in 
great confusion, and a mob surrounding Mr. * 
in the hall, the police came to his assistance and 
escorted him into the waiting-room. When the holl 
was partially cleared Mr. Reed asked those who re- 
mained to the ‘‘ National Anthem,” and his wish 
having been gratified he left the hall in company with 
his friends, 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


Op Hitt, Worcesrersnire.—On Thursday, 

July 18, Mr. G. Hastings, by special invitation, 
ressed a 1 meeting in the Taber- 

nacle Schoolroom, Mr. R. Green presiding. Mr. 
Hastings dwelt upon the citizens’ right to religious 
equality, the injustice inflicted upon a propor- 
tion of our best citizens under the exi . 
v — 11 1 — — = the 
Bishop o ide at an- i y 
showing how ey eee ee fred 
from State patronage con realise it is 
more blessed to give than to — 

count of the telowing extenovdiaary  prostodiogs 
account o p i 
from the Western M News of July 20 :— 


On Thursday evening a meeting was announced to 
take place at Bone-hill, Northam P 
ration of Church and State. Mr. Causey, a deputat 
from the Liberation Society, and the Rev. J. Shaw, Con- 
gregational minister, of Torrington, were expected to 
address the meeting. Long before the meeting com- 
menced a number of men were seen loitering abou 
and at the time named some hundreds had assembl 
on Bone-hill.—Mr. WALSALL, a gentleman of inde- 
pendent means, was voted to the chair, and, without 
any speech, introduced the deputation. Mr. Causey 
had only just got on one of the seats to address the 
meeting when he was assailed by a shower of nuts, 
followed by hooting and hissing. In vain he essayed to 
speak ; the —o 8 yee — SS to 
the din and confusion, the ringers got a e church 
mmenced 


bells, almost close by, and co a discordant 
clash, which was almost deafening, followed by a 
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muffled Mr. Causey stuck gamely to his post, 
backed a small band of supporters, The more, 
however, he endeavoured to speak the greater the 
tumult. At length loud cries arose of Make room for 
Charley.” A lane was made through the crowd, and 
Mr. Charles Chapple appeared, backed by a stalwart 
supporter. He mounted the seat, and commenced 
to harangue the crowd, denouncing the deputations of 
the society as heretics and schismatics, and disturbers 
of the peace, He spoke amid loud cheers, and cries, 
go it, Charley,” Give it to em, At em again, 
Charley,” until exhausted. Mr. Causey again attempted 
to address those present, but the crowd was too excited 
to listen, and fresh tumult arose, several persons at- 
tempting to — at the same time. This lasted a 
considerable time, and until the crowd began to hustle 
in its frolic and excitement. A cry then arose, ‘‘ Let’s 
pitch the out.” No sooner ted than the 
mob began to act. The Liberationists for a time stuck 

er, and did their best to withstand their 
assailants ; but showers of nuts and other missiles 
soon made them give ground. A woman seized Mr. 
Shaw by the collar, and took off his hat, which was 
kicked about by the crowd, anda general stampede 
took place. e Liberationiste rushed, hoping for 
friendly shelter, to some houses near by, but the doors 
were closed in their faces, and they had to run for it up 
the village pursued by a hooting crowd, who pelted 
them with various ay By the pursuit was oon- 
tinued some distance on road to Bideford, The 
ringers then gave a funeral peal. 


Large and important meetings have just been held 
by Mr. Lummis. On Tuesday Marcu was visited, 
and in the market-place a good audience gathered, 
who rendered a most attentive hearing to the 
lecturer. 

On Wednesday, Mr. M. Taylor presided over a 
meeting of labourers at Wispgacu Sr. Mary, 
Sli * opposed. 

Ga hursday and Friday Horsiine and He vp- 
RINGHAM, contributed two good meetings—the first 
— over by Mr. Toomes, and the other by Mr. 

Taylor. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Decoration oF Sr. Paur's.—At a meeting of 
the St. Paul's Cathedral Completion Fund Com- 
mittee it was to adorn the interior of the 
dome with mosaic, and in order to try the effect of 
the p treatment the whole surface of the 
dome be at once covered with paper bearing 
representations in colour of the su designs. 
The scheme excites much adverse criticism. 

Tus Iniso INTERMEDIATE Epvcation BIII.— 
A large number of the dignitaries of the Church of 
Ireland, headed 77 the nw tag Dublin and 
the Bishops of Meath, Killaloe, Derry, and Lime- 
rick, have addressed a memorial to Lord Beacons- 
field in favour of —5 — in the awards pro- 

by the Government Bill on Irish Intermediate 

ducation. The memorialists propose that sepa- 

rate examinations at local centres to be settled by 
the Commissioners under the Act should be held. 

Bishop Gregg, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
has just received from residents, including officers 
of the military and civil services, in Ceylon (diocese 
of Colombo), a formal address r 42 of thank - 
fulness for the existence of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, and an urgent request that he would 
„ consider the evils from which we suffer, and so, 
by some Christian counsel, help many,” who 
‘would welcome with joy a return to the earnest 
and pious spirit of the early Christian churches,” 
This is the second application which Bishop Gregg 
has very recently received from far distant depen- 
dencies of the British Crown. 

Tue Reunion or CHRISTENDOM.—A meeting, 
convened by the Association for the Promotion of 
the Unity of Christendom, was held on Thursday 
night at the Westminster Palace Hotel, under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Fredericton. Amongst 
those present were the Rev. H. N. Oxenham, the 
Rev. Dr. Lee, the Rev. Dr. Irons, the Rev. Dr. 
Littledale, Mr. J. D. Chambers, Mr. Willis Nevins, 
and Mr. C. W. babs ype t wee sinted — 
letters ex ing regret at being unable to atten 
had Aye from the Earl of Limerick, and 
the Bishops of Barbadoes, Bloemfontein, Bombay, 
Albany, and Bisho Keg ; and the Revs. Mal- 
colm MacColl and John Oakley. The resolutions 
passed were to the effect that the advance of the 
infidel movement throughout Europe, and the 
actual or threatened dissolution of the relations of 
Church and State, constitute a fresh call on all 
sincere believers to pray and labour earnestly for 
the reunion of Christians in one faith and one fold; 
that the accession of Pope Leo XIII., and the 
reawakening life of Eastern Christianity, afford at 
the present moment special grounds for renewed 
energy and hope; and that the serious obstacles to 
mission work at home and abroad caused by the 
division of Christians render it incumbent on all 
persons to labour, as well as pray, for the restora- 
tion of visible unity. 

Tue Lampera Conrerence. — The bishops 
attending the Lambeth Conference have for the last 
fortnight been en on the various committees 
which were appointed during the earlier sessions 
of the conference. On Mon ay they reassembled 
at Lambeth Palace for general discussion. After 
prayers in the palace chapel, the consideration of 
subject No. 6, which had been adjourned from the 
last meeting, was resumed—viz., *‘ The condition, 
progress, and needs of the various Churches of the 
Anglican communion.” The Bishops of Niayara, 
Rupertsland, Montreal, and Fredericton, spoke 
upon the condition of the Canadian Church: the 


| Bish of Adelaide and Bishop Perry upon the 
Chure in South Australia and Victoria; the 
Bishops of Long Island and Delaware upon the 
Church in the United States; the Bishops of 
Haiti and Western New York upon the Church of 
Haiti; the Bishops of Kingston and Guiana upon 
the West Indian Church; and the Bishop of 
Christchurch upon the Church of New Zealand. 
The following took part in the discussion :— 
The Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
Llandaff. The conference will sit daily until 
Friday next to receive and consider the reports of 
the committees upon the various subjects which 
have been under discussion. On Saturday next 
there will be a concluding service in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, which will be attended by the bishops in 
their robes. The service, which begins at eleven 
a. m., will consist of the Holy Communion, with a 
sermon by Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania. 


EsTaBLIsHING A National Cuvurcu.—In these 
days of disestablishment it is certainly surprisin 
to hear that one of the most advanced Liber 
Governments in Europe, that of tae City and 
Republic of Basel in Switzerland, was occupied at 
the end of last month with the concluding details of 
the establishment and endowment of a Landeskirche, 
or National Church. The majority of the popula- 
tion of the city of Holbein and (Ecolampadius, as 
most persons know, is Protestant, inclining to a 
Lutheran rather than a Zwinglian type (as in the 
eastern cantons), or to a Calvinistic type (as in the 
western cantons), Immigration from Alsace and 
other sources has largely increased the number of 
Catholic citizens, and these are divided into Roman 
and Old Catholics. The former have renounced all 
claim to State assistance, fearing that it will as 
effectually limit their schemes as it has done in 
other cantons, although they have accepted for the 
city of Basel the grant of the old church of St. 
Clara in Klein-Basel. The Old Catholics have no 
wuch scruples. They number about 3,000 in the 
city itself. The State has given them the magni- 
ficent Preciger-Kirche (Church of the Dominicans), 
which has for long years been a warehouse, or set 
of warehouses ; it has been nobly restored at State 
cost by the city architect. The law establishing 
and endowing the Old Catholic community, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Herr Philippi, their repre- 
sentative, provides every guarantee for the whole- 
some liberty of the Church. A Catholic Church 
Council is elected by the members of the community 
(who must be citizens of the canton or legalised 
settlers), and this Church Council elects the Church 
Committee and the clergy. As a pledge for the 
right of the State, two members appointed by the 
Government have seats with the thirteen members 
elected by the Church Council. This committee 
has complete authority in all purely ecclesiastical 
affairs—which are specified as ordering of divine 
worship and religious instruction, “rhe Great 
Council of Canton reserves a veto in certain cases. 
In all Church affairs of a mixed character—payment 
of the clergy, administration of Church property, 
and the like—a yearly report has to be 4 to 
the Great Council. The income of the priests has 
been fixed at 3,500 francs a year and a free house, 
or 1,000 francs yearly as an equivalent.— Weekly 
Review. 

WoRKING OF THE PATRONAGE Act IN SCOTLAND. 
—The Edinburgh correspondent of the Times 
writes on the 13th inst. :—A decision given this 
week by Lord Young, in a case raised under the 
Patronage Abolition Act, 1874, completel shatters 
the dream that that Act gave spiritual indepen- 
dence to the Church of Scotland. Lord Young 
affirms that the patronage recently transferred from 
lay patrons to congregations—that is, communi- 
cants on the roll —is purely a civil right, exer- 
cised under an Act of Parliament and liable to the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts. The facts of the 
case, which this decision renders extremely impor- 
tant, may be briefly told. The parish of New Deer 
became vacant in December, 1875. The Act allows 
a congregation six months within which to make an 
appointment—in this case till June, 1876. In that 
month the congregation elected a minister, but in 
October of the same year he resigned the appoint- 
ment. Supposing him to have been duly inducted 
into the charge the co * would again have 
six months in which to look out for a pastor— that 
is, till April, 1877. Serious disputes, however, 
occurred, which were referred to the general 
assembly. In June, 1877, the Assembly resolved 
to allow the congregation another six months from 
that date to e an appointment. One month 
later fifty new members joined the congregation 
and claimed the right of taking part in the election. 
This claim was refused, on the ground that the 
‘* Communion roll ” had been made up in accordance 
with the rules of the General Assembly before they 
joined; and the last General Assembly confirmed 
the refusal. Hence the action referred to above, 
in which the excluded parishioners asked to have 
it declared that all proceedings subsequent to their 
joining the Church, and especially a meeting held 
in October, 1877, were null and void. They have 
lost their case, but on grounds that cannot be grati- 
fying to the Church and the General Assembly. 
Lord Young’s decision is that the General Assembly 
acted u/tra vires.in making the extension of six 
months within which they wished to be allowed to 
exercise the ecclesiastical franchise ; and that is, of 
course, fatal to their whole case. His lordship 
further maintains that the right of the congregation 
to fill the vacancy expired at the end of the first 
six months, and that ever since June, 1876, the 


appointment has rested with the presbytery, jure 


devoluto. The civil magistrate thus informs the 
General Assembly that it has acted illegally in 

resuming to relax rules strictly laid down by 

arliament, and he informs the Presbytery of Deer 
that it has acted ignorantly in failing to use sooner 
the powers conferred on it by the Act. If this 
decision be upheld, as there is every reason to 
expect that it will be, the Church of Scotland must 
find itself in a very different position from that in 
which it fancied itself to be. 


Beligious und Benominutional Retws, 


— 
THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCES. 


The Wesleyan Methodists in Bradford are busily 
occupied in preparing forthe approaching Conference. 
The most important preliminary work of the Con- 
ference is that of the Stationing Committee, which 
completed its work on Friday afternoon. It was 
commenced on Tuesday. The committee, which 
was presided over by the President, sat each day 
from half-past nine till one, and from half-past three 
till eight ; no very long time to give to the work, 
considering that it concerned some 684 accounts and 
about 1,400 ministers. Owing to the itinerant 
system, between one-half and two-thirds of the 
ministers change every Conference. Includin 
ministers and laymen, more than a thousan 
tickets of admission are being issued. It is 
expected to be a Conference of unusual interest, 
not only because of the presence of the laity for the 
first time, but also because of the subjects of 
special interest which will come up for considera- 
tion. 

The Fernley Lecture, on the foundation of the 
late Mr. John Fernley, of Southport, was delivered 
on Monday night in Eastbrook Chapel, Bradford, 
to an immense audience. The chapel, one of the 
largest in Methodism, was crowded to excess, every 
available space being occupied. The subject of the 
lecture is the doctrine of eternal punishment, and 
was full of interest not only to the ministers but to 
the general public. Last year the subject attracted 
special attention in Conference from the fact that 
four or five young ministers could no longer sub- 
scribe to the Methodist teaching on this point, and 
consequently retired from the ministry. This year 
will witness the resignation of the chairman of one 
of the African districts, whose view of the doctrine 
of future punishment is out of harmony with the 
Connexional standards. 

A very large congregation assembled at Manning- 
ham on Sunday morning to hear Dr. Punshon, but 
in consequence of indisposition the doctor was not 
able to take the service, his place being supplied by 
the Rev. D. Sandeson. Dr. Rigg will, it is ex- 
pected, have a substantial majority in the vote for 
the grey over the Rev. 8. Coley. 

The Irish Conference bas just effected an 
amalgamation with the Irish Primitive Wesleyans, 
and considerable advantages are expected from this 
lessening of the number of Protestant sects in 
Ireland. The Irish reunion of Wesleyans is attract- 
— considerable attention among the English 

esleyans, and may lead to the discussion of the 
question of the reunion among the different 
Wesleyan sects in England, of whom there are 
several, such as the Primitives, the New Connexion, 
the Bible Christians, the Methodist Free Churches, 
and the Methodist Refoymed Church. All these 
sects hold the same doctrines, the same means of 
grace, much of the same polity; differing chiefly on 
the office and functions of the Christian ministry. 
The New Connexion comes nearest to the Old 
Body, and any serious attempts at amalgamation 
woul probably begin with them. About twenty- 
seven ministers have died since last Conference ; 
and since the last Bradford Conference the follow- 
ing, among other leading ministers, have departed 
this life :—Dr. Dixon, Dr. Hannah, W. L. Thornton, 
George T. Perks, W. M. Bunting, John Lomas, 
S. R. Hall, Luke Wiseman, and Dr. Waddy. 


Mr. Spurgeon was at Oban on Saturday, and in a 
letter read to his congregation at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle on Sunday he said that he was greatly 
refreshed by rest and change. He is to be away 
three weeks. 

The Rev. Walter W. Jubb has retired from the 

torate of Castle Green Chapel, Bristol, where he 
— laboured for six years, having accepted the 
secretaryship of the Irish Missionary Society, in 
succession to the Rev. W. Tarbotton. 

The Church Missionary Society appropriates 
nearly half of its income to work in India, where 
it employs 120 European missionaries. Its opera- 
tions are carried on in twelve or fourteen different 
languages. 

he Rev. T. W. Pinv, M. A., has resigved the 
astorate of the church at Lymm, Cheshire, and 

accepted the unanimous invitation of the 
Congregational Church, Wellington-road South, 
Stockport, to become their pastor. He hopes to 
enter on his ministry there on the first Sunday in 
September. 

On Wednesday night the Rev. Dr. Davidson, of 
Lady Glenorchy’s Free Church, Edinburgh, was 
presented with his bust, executed in white marble, 
and with several pieces of silver plate, on the occa- 
sion of the attainment of the fiftieth year of his 
ministry. Congratulatory addresses were delivered 
by several clergymen. 

The Rev. Sole Barnes has resigned the pastorate 
of the Congregational Church, Fareham, Hants, 
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after six years’ successful ministry, and accepted 
the cordial invitation to the church at Sutton, 
Surrey. This step will necessitate his retirement 
from the School Board, of which he is a member, at 
the formation of which he was returned at the head 
of the poll three years since. 

Prescotr.—A new Congregational church was 
opened in this Lancashire town on the 16th inst. 
The building is in the Gothic style, and will accom- 
modate nearly 400 worshippers. The total cost of 
the erection will be about 2,4001., the whole of 
which, with the exception of 800/., has been 
realised through the untiring efforts of the congrega- 
tion. The dellachery services, which were attended 
by numerous congregations, were conducted by the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers, the Rev. W. Dick, resident 
minister, and other ministers of the district, The 
collections during the day amounted to 65/, 

BisHors ix Lonpon Porrrrs. — On Sunday 
twenty-two bishops preached from metropolitan 
pulpits, being a decrease of twenty-three in the 


number who preached on the previous Sunday, | 


when the highest aggregate — forty-five — was 
reached since the arrival in London of so many 
foreign and colonial bishops. Of the twenty-two 
bishops who preached yesterday there was one home 
prelate, Bishop Claughton, who pleaded the cause 
of the Infant aud National Schools at St. Mark’s, 
Myddelton-square. The rest were composed re- 
spectively of United States, Canadian, Indian, 
West Indian, African, New Zealand, and Chinese 


bishops. 
Resvtts or Mission Work 1n Sour Arrica.— 
A correspondent of the Globe says :— Though 


some mission stations and a good many farm- 
houses have been burnt down, still it is sur- 
prising that the Kaffirs have used their power so 
mercifully, considering that in former wars they 
behaved so dreadfully—doing all the mischief the 

could. I am no great admirer of the Kaffirs, still 1 
— them their due. The missionary efforts which 
ave and are still going on amongst them have told 
in this war. I sincerely believe that, owing to 
Christian teaching, the Lesvess of this war have 
been mitigated.” 

Tue Herts Unton.—The Herts Union of Baptist 
and Independent Churches having been dissolved 
with the view of forming separate organisations for 
evangelistic pu it was resolved that some 
expression of grateful appreciation should be made 
to the Rev. Bl. Davies, B. A., of Cheshunt, of the 
valuable services he had rendered to the county, as 
secretary to the union during the fourteen years of 
his official labours, A meeting was held in the 
Congregational Church, Cheshunt, on Thursday, 
July 11, at which the Rey. Thomas Hill, of 
Finchley, presided. Letters were recieved from 
many brethren who were unable to be present, 
filled with warm acknowledgments of the generous 
manner in which Mr. Davies had devoted himself 
to the interests of the smaller churches in the 
county, and of his courteous and kindly sympathy 
with their pastors. After a devotional service, led 
by the Rev. James Wood, of Sawbridgeworth, and 
Mr. Williams, and an explanatory address by the 
chairman, Charles Lee, Feq., presented Mr. Davies 
with a cheque for 51“. 12s. as a slight tribute of the 
esteem and affection in which he was held by the 
Nonconformist Churches in Hertfordshire, and said 
that it consisted mainly of contributions from the 
rural churches, whose well-being he had done so 
much to help. The Rev. D. Davies responded, 
stating how pleased he was that, while working asa 
pastor in the country he had been able in ang way 
to help his brethren and their churches, said 
that, as co-secretary with the chairman that 
evening, in the new Congregational Union for 
Hertfordshire, he hoped to be able for some time, 
at least, to render similar service to that which they 
had so kindly accepted. It would be necessary for 
them all to do far more in the future than in the 
past. After short speeches by the Rev. J. Wood 
and the chairman, the meeting concluded with the 
doxology and prayer. 

Bow.—On Friday, the 12th inst., being the 
twentieth anniversary of inauguration of the 
North Bow Co tional Church, a meeting was 
held to presen e Rev. E. Schnadhorst, the 
pastor, and Mrs. Schnadhorst with a testimonial 
of appreciation on the part of the church and con- 

egation. Several friends who do not attend Mr. 

hnadhorst’s ministry also contributed. The pre- 
sentations consisted of a purse of gold to Mr. 
Schnadhorst, a gold watch to Mrs, Schnadhorst, 
and an illuminated address to both. Every Evan- 
— denomination was represented on the plat- 

orm. Amongst those present were the Revs. R. 
Parnell, Vicar of No Bow, E. Price, Bishop 
Sugden, W. Tyler, J. M. Erskine, W. Glenny 
Crory, J. G. Roberts, W. Whitfield, J. F. Porter, 
with Messrs. H. Thompson, J. Smith, R. Dawe, 
D. J. Deane, and others. The Rev. John Davies 
resided, and made an appropriate opening speech. 

e spoke of the importance of the work done by 
Mr. and Mrs. Schnadhorst in North Bow, and 
mentioned that the presentation about to be made 
would be the first sum of money received by Mr. 
Schnadhorst during the whole of his twenty years’ 
1328 After he presentation had been made, 

r. Schnadhorst, for his wife and himself, made a 
suitable reply. He spoke of the twenty years’ 
struggling he and his people had had, and expressed 
a hope that better times were in store for the Norvh 
Bow Church. He said he was the only Con 
tional minister who had remained for 80 — a 
period in one charge in East London, and felt 
that, considering the place and the work, 
he,had contributed to North Bow Church a long 


— 


period of his ministerial life, under ciroum- 
stances often very discouraging. But the oocur- 
rences of that evening cheered him much. 
The Vicar of North Bow (Mr. Parnell) spoke in the 
most brotherly terms of Mr. Schnadhorst, and ex- 

ressed his ess that such able workers for 

hrist were in his parish. He had come to the 
parish in the very year North Bow Church was 
commenced, and while its pastor and he had 
worked so near each other for so long a time they had 
never had a word of dispute nor a cause of quarrel 
between them. Bishop Sugden then spoke of an 
acquaintance with Mr. Schnadhorst prior to his 
coming to Bow, and said they were better friends 
now than ever. He congratulated the people on 
their having such a pastor, and ially on their 


having had the Christian offices of Mrs, orst 


for so long. Similar addresses expressive of Mr. 
Schnadhorst’s Christian work were delivered by 
Mr. Price, Mr. Tyler, Mr. Erskine, and others, and 
the meeting was closed at an early hour, every one 
present being gratified by the whole proceedings. 
SreciaL SERVICES FOR THE WoRKING CLASSES. 
—On Tuesday afternoon a large number of friends 
and supporters of the Organisation for Conducting 
8 iaf Services for the Poor and the Working 
C of London assembled, by permission of the 
Duke of Devonshire, in the ground of Chiswick 
House to hear an account given on behalf of the 
united committee of the work done during the past 
year. The gathering took place beneath the branches 
of two splendid trees on the lawn at the back 
of the house, the speakers 1 * a small dais 
improvised for the occasion. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury a The Kev. J. C. Lloyd Harris made 
a brief statement, from which it appeared that the 
religious services in theatres, music-halls, &o., 
having been commenced about nineteen years ago, 
and been attended for a long period with great 
success, the movement had recently slackened and 
suffered for want of adequate public interest and 
support; and that the chief object of that assem- 
blage was to excite renewed interest in what proved 
beneficial and indispensable. He also alluded to 
the existence of between forty and fifty mission-halls 
in different parts of the m lis, which are used 
for kindred purposes, and made a similar appeal for 
them, especially mentioning the fact that the efforts 
made as both these agencies are undenomi- 
national. r. S. Morley, M. P., who was the next 
* er, remarked on the growing indifference of 
e mass of the people to public worship, and illus- 
trated by the fact that only about half 


tendence of the committee, and he strongly wished 
to see the work largely extended. 12 of a 
similar character were afterwards delivered by the 
Rev. J. Cohen, who from his former experience as 
rector of Whitechapel during fifteen years, warmly 
testified to the value and necessity of such services 
as had been referred to ; the Rev. N. Loraine, who 
* of the good done in the populous district of 
t. Giles; the Rev. Neville Sherbrook, and the 
Rev. Mr. Sargent. Lord Shaftesbury, in some 
closing remarks, earnestly deprecated the discon- 
tinuance of religious services in theatres and similar 
places, on the ground that it was only through such 
mediums that the lower classes could be reached 
and influenced; and, in concluding, he observed 
that in this country the people are more governed 
by sympathy than by power, patro , or autho- 
rity. The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to his grace the Duke of Devonshire for 
3 his beautiful — for the occasion, and 
to Lord Shaftesbury for presiding. 
CONGREGATIONALISM IN Moriry.—In the very 
centre of the manufacturing and mining districts of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire stands Morley, four 
miles from five from Dewsbury, and seven 
from Wakefield and Bradford. The local historians 
and antiquarians of Morley love to trace her 
history from early mention in“ Domesday Book,” 
with hedows intimations that she was not unknown 
even in Roman and Saxon times, down to the 
resent age, enumerating the different families of 
distinction who have been landholders in the neigh- 


bourhood, from the Saxon to the 
Websters, — Dixons, Clarks, Smiths, 
Rayners, Crowthers, Hirsts, Listers, Dawsons, and 


Scatcherds, associated with the. place, most of 
which are net unknown to fame in the annals of the 
Free Churches of Yorkshire. Since the commence- 
ment of the present century the ulation of 
Morley has increased from about 2, upwards 
of 12,000. But the most interesti fact con- 
nected with Morley to Congregationalists is that 
upon the northern brow of the principal hill is being 
erected a handsome Congregati Church, the 
spire of which is aprominent object in the landscape 
for many a mile around. To the antiquarian 
the history of the several churches which 
have been erected upon this hallowed spot is 
most interesting. Here the Saxons founded a 
church—here has worship been conducted according 
to the * — me Roman * 12 Episco- 
palians, the Presbyterians, an e Copgrega- 
tionalists. St. Mary’s-in-the-Wood, so far as we 
know, is the only church in England which was 
not permanently restored to the Establishment after 
the Kestoration. The cause of this to be 
that in the year 1640, the Earl of Sussex, the ad- 
vowson of Morley being in his hands, sold the 
church and site for 500 years to trustees, ‘‘ for the 


use and benefit of a preaching minister.” Except 
for a few years, when it was in the hands of the 
Episco it was held by the Presbyterians 
until the commencement of the t century, 
when it became a regular Congregational church. A 
list of the ministers who have occupied the pulpit 
from the year 1627 to the present time is recorded, 
and a brief memoir of almost all of them is given 
in the local history. The Rev. W. F. Anderton, 
B.A., is now the minister. In the churchyard are 
some very curious old gravestones, beautifully and 
elaborately carved. Amongst the dead that 
sleep around are +g 2 of the 
poet Waller, ob. 1717; y ughborough, 
wife of the Lord Chief Justice, ob. 1781 ; 
Henry Greathead, son of Major Greathead, one of 
the Parliamentary leaders in the Civil conflict, 
ob. 1718, and many ministers and laymen who were 
noted in their day for steadfastness of faith and 
staunch adherence to the truth.* Upon this spot, 
consecrated by the prayers and praises of Christian 
8 for nearly a thousand years, hallowed 
by the dust of generations of good and true men, a 
beautiful Congregational church is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. Those who have this noble work 
in hand are anxious to open their House of God free 
from debt. 2,000/. are still required to effect this 
EN object. Iu the district around trade is very 

and should any one read these lines to whom 
means have been given, the smallest contributions 
sent will be very thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. J. A. Clapham, of Bradford. 

RISTIAN EvipENce Sociery.—A conversazione 
was held on Thursday afternoon for the above 
society at the National Club, No. 1, Whitehall- 
gardens, for the pu of hearing addresses ‘‘ upon 
the state of unbelief in different parts of the world, 
and on the best way of promo the objects of 
the society.” The l of Harrowby, K.G., Chair- 
man of the Council of the Society, presided, and 
there were also present Bishops Gloucester 
Claughton, -Perry, Antigua, Bloemfontein, an 
Huron; Professor Plumptre, Canon Farrar, Dr. 
Gladstone, Sir 8. Watson, Dean Bagot, and the 
Rev. W. H. Barlow, Dr. Barclay, and Dr. 
Thornton. The chairman having o the pro- 

called upon the Bishop of Gloucester who 
said t in this country at the present time 
infidelity or, at least, in the lighter form of 
scepticism, was extremely prevalent, although it 
seemed strange that in a land like England these 
baleful influences should be so largely finding their 
way. There were two forms in which this 
scepticism manifested itself, and one was the 
alleged great discoveries of science, a mutter 
by no means to be made light of. Such dis- 
coveries had been made of late as would hardly 
have been dreamed of a few years ago, and now 
science Was & ing to draw on certain subjects 
conclusions which were in direct contravention to 
the Word of God. In the second place, there was 
a large amount of scepticism drawn from the 
results, or the supposed results, of historical 
criticism, The latter had been doing sometimes 
useful, sometimes destructive, work, for very man 
years. This science had shaken seriously the fai 
of many in the Divine revelations which were to 
be found in the Book of Life. The largest class of 
unbelievers and doubters were those who pro- 
claimed themselves Nihilists, Ko., and persons who 
neither affirm nor deny anything, but simply stand 
and gaze. This class was a large and increasi 
one. In the society at present there were 
most hopeful signs that-the positions of science 
which were su to be most detrimental to 
Scripture would be turned the other way, and 
that science would soon be made, what it always 
ought to have been, the servant of revealed 
religion. The Bishop of Bloemfontein was the 
next er, and was followed by Bishop Claugh- 
ton, who said that unbelief was a phase of things 
which was passing away. wong persons declared 
themselves unbelievers who misgivi as to 
what they alleged of themselves, and really believed 
beneath the surface; while others who joined the 
ranks of infidels were not infidels at all. After all, 
the Christiaa religion was the only one which gave 
consolation in death.—The Bishop of Huron fol- 
lowed, and related examples of the spread of Gospel 
truth among the Indian communities in his diocese, 
In conclusion, he said he had deep sympathy with 
the society, although he had not been officially 
connected with it. Its importance could not be 
over-estimated when it made efforts to strengthen 
the faith of those who had begun to doubt, and to 
increase that of believers.—Professor Redford said 
the unbelief of the present day was the result of 
activity of intellect and easy access to information 
of all kinds, Writers in magazines frequently 
touched on points suggestive of unbelief; con- 
sequently a large number of persons came in contact 
with superficial objections to revealed religion, but, 
having no time to go — 5 into a subject, in their 
overhaste and imperfect knowledge threw religion 
aside as unsatisfactory. He thought there was a 
great want of systematic teaching of the evidences 
of religion in schools and in educational institutions. 
The Rev. 8. Hebditch, Bishop Perry, Canon Farrar, 
Professor Plumptre, and Dr. Gladstone followed. 


* There are two other Congregational churches ip 
Morley. One called“ Rehoboth,” erected in 1764, was 
seized by the Earl of Dartmouth, because in 1833 the 
people refused to pay Church-rates; and the present 
church, upon another site, was opened in 1836, The 
third church, called Zion,” was built in 1804, but is 
not included in either the nee ge Union of 
D or the Congregatio nion of Epgland 
and Wales, 
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The last stated that the society had already taken 
to meet the case of young persons in schools, 
and that they had also made satisfactory arrange- 
ments for Jectures in Paris, both in French and 
English. He thought that, in reference to the 
— work, there were twofgratifying features to 
kept in view — one, the general inquiry for 
literature in whichfobjections to Christianity were 
answered ; the other the hopeful tone and moderate 
language in which apologists now carried on their 
wor 


Correspondence, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir, — Will you let me, as one who has for many years 
taken a warm interest in what concerns the welfare 
of University College, London, thank you for your 
friendly article in last week’s Nonconformist, occa: 
sioned by the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the opening of the college? and next, will you 
give me leave to try to point out some practical 
consequences of one of the facts referred to in your 
article ? 

Not only was University College, London, the 
first English institution in which university 
teaching was made accessible to the people at 
large—as distinguished from the adherents of a 
particular ecclesiastical system—but it is admitted 
on all hands that the example of University 
College and the influence which radiated from it 
have had a large share during the last thirty years 
in banishing religious exclusiveness from the old 
Universities. This very result, however grati- 
fying as in one way it cannot but be to all friends 
of University College, andjto all adherents of its 
fundamental principle that the free and unfettered 
pursuit of knowledge is an essential condition of 
liberal education, has tended to deprive the college 
of much-needed help, which, had its principles and 
example found less ready acceptance, it might in 
all probability have received. It is certain that 
many wealthy Nonconformists now send their sons 
to Oxford or Cambridge who, under former con- 
ditions, would probably gladly have sent them to 
University College, London. Of this, of course, 
no one can complain. The points of difference 
between the old Universities and the London 
College are numerous, and, although I should 
be far from admitting that the Universities have 
the advantage on all of them, there is 
certainly no cause for surprise when mem- 
bers of a class so long shut out from the 
benefits of these institutions seek to avail them- 
selves of them, now that these benefits are to so 
great an extent made equally accessible to all. The 
practical consequence, however, is that University 
College, London, does not now receive nearly the 
amount of specially Nonconformist support which, 
considering its origin and early history, it might 
reasonably have looked for. It is true that this fact 
has not hindered the College in the past from doing 
work of which it may well be proud, and it probably 
will not prevent it from continuing that work in the 
future. But every year the task becomes more 
difficult. It must be remembered that the work of 
University College, London, is to take the lead in 
educational progress ; to go on as it is, or as it has 
been, would not in its case be to continue the work 
of the past. It is called upon by its raison d’étre 
to advance, but to enable it to do so, and to take up 
the work that is already clearly in sight and wait- 
ing to be done, very considerable additional funds 
must be obtained, and to no class does it seem 
more natural that the College should look for 
generous help than to the English Nonconformists. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. CAREY FOSTER. 

London, July 20, 1878. | 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE NEXT 
GENERAL ELECTIONS. 
No. IV. 

Six, —In this letter I purpose completing my 
survey of the county and borough constituencies of 
England. And I shall begin with the metropolis. 
The inhabitants of London are generally supposed 
to have a high opinion of their own superiority, 
but many of those residing in the provinces think 
that Londoners are not so superior as they imagine, 
and that they are rather superficial and fond of plat- 
form claptrap, and easily influenced by the surface 
currents of the moment. The last general election 
showed that London was taken by storm by the 
reactionary party. I remember a time when all 
the metropolitan members of Parliament were 
Liberals with one single exception; and then the 


snobs of the West-end despised the metropolitan | 


boroughs as vulgar and democratic. In the last 
general election the change was so great that of 
the twenty-two metropolitan seats, ten were 
gained by the Conservatives and twelve by 
the Liberals. The wave of reaction that 
swept over the country generally partly accounts 
for the change, but the spirit of thorough disunion 
which pervaded the Liberal party was an important 
factor in producing the result. The City of London 
formerly returned three Liberals without any diffi- 
culty, bat at last election it carried three Tories 
with large majorities, and the only Liberal returned 
—Mr. Goschen—owed his success to the minority 
clause of the last Reform Act. There was no super- 
fluity of candidates in the City, but there was a 
want of cordiality and energy on the part of the 
Liberals. This result in the City was extraordinary. 
A few months before the dissolution there was a 
large meeting of City men to agitate for the aboli- 
tion of the Income Tax on the ground of its essential 
unfairness. Mr. Gladstone had so managed the 
finances of the country that he offered in his appeal 
to the kingdom to abolish the Income Tax, but the 
very City men who had clamoured for the abolition 
now when offered turned against their benefactor, 
and returned to Parliament the party which would 
perpetuate the tax. After this inconsistency 
statesmen will be slow to offer boons to the 
country and especially to the City of London. 
The loss of such men as Baron Rothschild, how- 
ever, is not great. Indeed, the rich Jews sent to 
Parliament by the Liberal party have been of no 
real service to the country, and on the Eastern Ques- 
tion they have been the most determined partisans 
of Turkey and Lord Beaconsfield. They can all be 
easily dispensed with to the benefit of the king- 
dom and the soundness of the Liberal party. Since 
the general election progress has been made in the 
City by the Liberals, but to what extent I am not 
sufficiently informed to state. The result of the 
School Board election there augurs well for the 
fature. 

The borough of Finsbury is Liberal to the core ; 
for, in spite of too many candidates, two Liberals 
were returned by large majorities. Marylebone 
used to be regarded as one of the strongholds of 
Liberalism, but the last election was badly managed. 
The number of Liberal candidates was three, and 
one retired only at the last moment, and left 
behind an element of discord which, as usual, was 
disastrous in its results. One of each side was 
elected. It has often been proved that where 
there are two Liberal candidates for one seat, 
when one has been persuaded, perhaps reluctantly, 
to retire at the last moment, the supporters of the 
retired candidate have shown a spiteful feeling, 
and many of them have either abstained from 
voting or have gone over to the other side. It is 
the interest of the Liberal party to prevent, if 
possible, the introduction of more than the requi- 
site number of candidates. This may be done by 
the Birmingham plan of representation, which is 
now being carried out in Marylebone. At the last 
election in this borough nearly half the electors 
did not vote at all. There is thus plenty of scope 
for winning the two seats at the next election. 

Westminster may naturally be expected to be 
more Conservative than any other metropolitan 
borough, and at the last general election two Tories 
were returned by large majorities. The borough 
formerly had a strong Liberal element, and in the 
worst days sent one Liberal to the House of Com- 
mons, We may venture to hope that it will return 
one at least again. The new borough of Chelsea is 
certainly Liberal. Sir Charles Dilke was returned 
at the head of the poll, and another Liberal 
would have been chosen if a third candidate 
a working man’s candidate—had not gone 
to the poll and taken away nearly 2,000 
votes, which would have secured the return 
of Sir H. Hoare. This notion of separate 
working men’s members of Parliament is a mere 
crotchet and savours of class legislation. Work- 
ing men cannot possibly bear even the legitimate 
expenses of an election in a large borough, and 
they will generally be defeated if they attempt to 
push their candidature, except in a few special 
places. What better candidates for working men 
can there be than John Bright and Sir Charles 
Dilke? If the Liberals of Chelsea be united and 
avoid the folly of the past, they will be able to 
return Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Frith without much 
risk at the next election. Lambeth has always 
been Liberal and united, and two Liberals were 
elected last time, but the majority was not large. 
There were nearly 15,000 on the register who did 
not vote. The case of Southwark is peculiar. It 
is a thorough Radical borough, and yet one of its 
members has for some time been a Tory, owing to 


disunion shown in the excess of candidates. Nearly 
one-half of the electors last time did not vote. If 
the same folly be shown again, of course the 
Liberal cause will be defeated. Greenwich used 
to be a very Liberal borough, and probably the majo- 
rity of the electors are so still, but at the last election 
a Tory brewer was at the head of the poll, and 
the greatest statesman of the age, Mr. Gladstone, 
was elected by only a small majority over a nonde- 
script, insignificant person. The Liberal cause is 
much damaged by such candidates as the second 
Liberal at Greenwich. The Liberal party in this 
borough is just now making a great fuss in trying to 
select two candidates, one of whom, it would seem, 
is to bea working man. If they pursue this course 
they will be defeated again. They need two first- 
class candidates free from any class interest. ‘Lhe 
working man generally will not support a working 
man, and other classes will be driven away. Can- 
didates, to succeed, should be adapted to the popu- 
lation, and a working man’s candidate is not 
adapted to Greenwich and will not be elected. 

The Tower Hamlets is a Liberal borough, and 
yet its representation is divided, There were, last 
election, four Liberal candidates for two seats, and 
only one was elected. Such conduct was prepos- 
terous, and indicated the total disorganisation of the 
party. With union, two Liberals can certainly be 
returned triumphantly. Hackney has returned, 
and will again return, two Liberals, but there must 
be cordiality and union. 

Thus five seats were lost in London by an 
excess of Liberal candidates. The metropolitan 
boroughs need great organisation for any party 
to succeed. The great victories gained all 
through London at the School Board election 
showed what can be done by united and cordial 
action. Let the Liberal party study that contest 
and imitate its operations, and they will certainly 
succeed at the next elections. 

The Southern Counties, in some of which London 
is situated, all returned Tories at the last election— 
and Middlesex especially—by large majoritiee. 
The next election may show less disastrous results, 
but the Tory element will no doubt preponderate. 
The southern boroughs also went largely for the 
Conservatives. Maidstone returned two good 
Liberals, aud will do so again. Gravesend went 
over to the Tory cause, but will hardly, I should 
think, re-elect the eccentric Captain Pim. Chatham 
elected a Tory at the general election by a large 
majority ; but at a recent by-election it turned 
round, and by a considerable majority elected a 
Liberal. Horsham elected a Tory at the general 
election, and afterwards chose a Liberal. Brighton 
turned its back on two good Liberals, but 
the last School Board election showed that 
the Liberals are strong and united. Hastings 
remained faithful to the Liberal cause, and will 
continue to do so. Hythe was and is strongly 
Liberal. Dover generally goes for the party that 
will promise to do most for the special interests of 
the town. The old town of Rye, built upon a rock 
formerly washed by the sea, which has now retired 
two miles distant, returned a Tory last election by 
a small majority, but in all probability the next 
election will witness a Liberal victory. Canterbury 
is now represented by two Tories, and will probably 
do so for some time. 

I turn now to the East and the North. The 
county of Hertford returned two Tories and one 
Liberal, and the borough one Tory. Nochange can 
be expected in the county, but the borough formerly 
was Liberal. Essex county returned six Tories by 
considerable majorities, and will probably remain 
so. The borough of Colchester also returned two 
Tories, though formerly the town was Liberal. The 
county of Cambridge returned four Tories and one 
Liberal, and the University town elected two Con- 
servatives, but by very small majorities. The 
county will probably remain as now, but the borough, 
which had long been Liberal, will probably return 
to its old love. The two counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk elected at the last general election 
ten Tories by considerable majorities, and 
there is no hope of effecting much change 
here, though something is possible to a united 
and energetic party. Norwich returned one 
and one, but subsequently become wholly Liberal, 
though a petition unseated the Liberal. It is a de- 
cidedly Liberal town, but party spirit is very strong, 
and corruption is commonly practised in elections. 
Ipswich returned two Tories at last general elec- 
tion, though its general character had been Liberal, 
and may become so again. Harwich is usually 
Conservative, but is open to selfish local influences. 
Bury St. Edmunds chose two Tories, Eye one 
Tory, and King’s Lynn two. Thus the Eastern 


Counties went strongly in favour of the Tory cause 
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The prospect of the future election is not very | sion, recent incidents, &c., thus giving, at a glance, 


certain, but possibly some of the boroughs may 
come back to the Liberal cause. 

The North of England is decidedly Liberal, and 
not even the absurd cause of the ‘‘ Claimant” 
could move the men of the North and shake their 
fidelity to the Liberal cause. The election recently 
held in Middlesbrough, in which the majority was 
2 to 1 for the Liberal candidate, is an indication of 
the strength of the cause of true Liberalism, Durham 
returned four Liberals for the county and two for the 
borough at the last general election. Westmore- 
land returned two Tories for the county and a 
Liberal for the borough of Kendal. Cumberland 
sends two Liberals for the East and two Tories for 
the West. Northumberland sends now to Parlia- 
ment three Tories and one Liberal, but the recent 
contest in one of the divisions shows that the 
Liberal element is there strong. The boroughs of the 
North are strongly Liberal. Middlesbrough, Dar- 
lington, Stockton-on-Tees, Newcastle, Sunderland, 
Hartlepool, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cockermouth, 
and Carlisle all elected Liberals and nothing else ; 
and Berwick-on Tweed was prevented doing the 
same by the folly previously named of having more 
candidates than there are seats. 

I need not in this sketch cross the Border and 
describe the political prospects of Scotland ; that 
has been ably done by the Edinburgh Daily Review, 
in an article recently transferred to your columns, 
which shows a probable Liberal gain of seven seats. 
The politics of Ireland is not an inviting theme, and 
I shall pass it over. 


Cheshire, July 18, 1878. ARGUS, 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — Those who enter the area of controversy 
must not expect to escape all blows, and I should 
not ask for space to refer to the attack made on 
me by the chairman of the special committee during 
last Thureday’s meeting but that it involves a prin- 
ciple of some importance to our societies. It might 
have been advantageous for the purpose of discre- 
diting an opponent to call attention to one gentle- 
man in the room who had given 1, 200“. in contrast 
with another who had paid twe guineas to secure a vote 
at the meeting. Had the chairman known what his 


informant the treasurer did, that I had been a sub- | 


scriber to the college almost from the beginning, 
and ceased being so solely because I saw the man- 
agement going unmistakably wrong, I scarcely 
think he would have drawn the invidious comparison. 
It was only when the spontaneous outburst of feel- 
ing on the part of the governors gave a reasonable 
prospect of reform that, in response to the request 
of Mr. Grimwade and others, I consented to qualify, 
guarding, by special endorsement, my right to vote 
against the admission of the daughters of laymen. 
If subscribers of small amounts (who in the case of 
Milton Mount College raise four-fifths of the ordi- 
nary income) are to be debarred from acting, as 
they believe, in the true interests of an institution, 
there would soon be an end of that popular basis 
which gives permanent strength more than the large 
contributions of the few. 

It is much to be regretted that my friends over- 
ruled me in the desire to raise the question of the 
admission of laymen’s daughters by a direct negative 
amendment on the adoption of the report. Had 
this been done the proxies in Mr, Grimwade’s pos- 
session would have disposed of this objectionable 
alternative, and have lessened the prospect of its 
being in the future a source of irritating discussion. 

Whether it may be thought desirable to issue a 
rejoinder to the report of the special committee, I 
do not know, but for myself I can say that its re- 
commendations fully justify the agitation that has 
taken place, and that the paucity of its remedial 
suggestions, as well as the evident want of appre- 
ciation of the requirements of the crisis, form a 
complete vindication, if one be needed, of the 
protest against the constitution of that committee, 

I beg to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


W. F. POULTON, 
Reading, July 22, 1878. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sin, — The letter of the Rev. James Davis in your 
last number has suggested to me that it may be 
useful to any of your readers who may be going to 
visit the Paris Exhibition, and who are interested 
in Mr. McAll’s mission to the working classes of 
that city, to know that they can obtain—either 
here or in Paris—a guide, which they will find 


‘very 71 — in visiting the twenty-two stations, 


or any of them they may select. 

It contains a list of all, with exact addresses, 
days and hours of meetings, Sunday and other 
svhools, and an epitome of the history of the mis- 


much information, which hardly one person— 
besides Mr. McAll himself—can possibly carry in 
his memory, and which it would therefore be very 
troublesome, both to the visitor and to others, if he 
had to hunt up on the spot. 

This guide can be obtained at Messrs, Morgan 
and Scott’s, 12, Paternoster-buildings, or at the 
Depot Central, 4, Place du Théatre Francais, and 
at the various churches, Paris. I shall be glad to 
forward a copy to any who write to me as below 
(with initials . G. C.“ on the envelope, as I shall 
soon be returning to Paris myself). 


Yours trey 
R. W. ROGERS LONG. 
25, Gawden- road, Clapham, S. W 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


The following appeared in the Times and Daily 
News of yesterday :— 

Sir,—The committee of the Peace Society will 
feel obliged by your inserting the accompanying 
documents in the Times. A deputation consisting 
of Professor Leone Levi, M. Frédéric Passy, of 
Paris, and myself, went to Berlin with a view to 
submit to the Congress the question of international 
arbitration. I believe that the petition herewith 
enclosed was laid before the Congress by Prince 
Bismarck. But the reason why the proposal it sug” 
gested could not be entertained may be taken to be 
expressed in the following extract from a courteous 
letter which I had the honour of receiving from the 
Marquis of Salisbury. Speaking of the petition, 
the noble lord says that it relates toa matter— 
„Which, unfortunately, under existing circum- 
stances, has no bearing upon the proceedings of the 
Congress. It has several times been laid down by 
the President, and has been accepted by the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers, that no subjects not 
arising directly out of the provisions of the Treaty 
of San Stefano can be entertained by the Congress. 
The only way, therefore, in which there was any 


recognition of the prayer of our petition was by 
Article 63 of the new treaty, which declares that 


the Treaty of Paris, as well as the Treaty of London, 
„are maintained in all such of their provisions as 
are not abrogated or modified by the preceding 
stipulations,” and may, therefore, be taken to re- 
affirm the Declaration of 1856 in favour of media- 
tion, instead of war. 

May I be permitted to express the cordial thanks 
of my colleagues and myself for the more than 
courteous reception accorded to us and our object 
by several of the Plenipotentiaries, especially Lord 
Odo Russell, Count Corti, M. de Bulow, and the 
Comte de St. Vallier. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Henry RICHARD, 


Copy of Petition presented to Princo Bismarck, 

% To His Highness Monseigneur Prince de Bismarck, 
Grand Chancellor of the Empire of Germany, Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Berlin, 

„ Highness,—The undersigned delegates of the Peace 
Societies of Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
togetber with other representatives of the principles of 
peace and international arbitration in different countries 
of Europe, have the honour of submitting to your High- 
ness, and, through your Highness’s mediation, to their 
Excellencies the Plenipotentiaries now assembled in 
Congress at Berlin, the following observations :— 

* That arbitration as a means of terminating in a 
wens manner the differences which unhappily arise 

tween nations has already been put to the proof. On 
many occasions, even when it has been tried as a last 
resort, without any previous stipulatien or agreement, 
it has been applied with the happiest results to avert 
from the world conflicts that seemed inevitable. How 
much more efficient may it be expected to prove if 
embodied in a general treaty, consecrated by the 
solemn sanction of the great States of Europe, and rati- 
fied, as it could not fail to be, by the unanimous opinion 
of the civilised world ? 

That, at the Conference of Paris, in 1856, the first 
step was taken in tbis direction by stipulating in 
Article 8 of the treaty then concluded that, ‘if there 
sbould arise between the Sublime Porte and one or more 
of the other signing Powers any misunderstanding 
which might endanger the maintenarce of their rela- 
tions, the Sublime Porte and each of such Powers 
before having recourse to the use of force, shall afford 
the other contracting ies the opportunity of pre- 
venting such an extremity by means of their mediation,’ 

„That, moreover, the same Conference, by a special 
Protocol, expressed the ‘ wish that States between which 
any eerious misunderstanding may arise should, before 
appealing to arms, have recourse, so far as circum- 
stances might allow, to the good offices of a friendly 
Power.’ 

„That, in accordance with the instructions of that 
Conference, the Powers who were not represented at 
Paris, having been invited to express their opinion on 
this Protocol, all, with scarcely an exception, signified 
their concurrence in the wish which it embodied. 

„That these declarations, notwithstanding the re- 
strictions by which they were accompanied, possessed 
great value, because they constructed a solemn recogui- 
tion of the duty henceforth imposed upon all States to 
have recourse as far as possible to other and better 
means of settling their disputes than by an appeal to 
the sword. 

„That several of the Parliaments of Europe, on the 
proposition of some of those whose signatures are 
attached to this petition, have expressed the desire to 
eve their respective Geyernments entering into negotia- 


tions with other Governments with a view to extending 
and regulating this happy practice.” [Copies of Par- 
liamentary resolutions are herewith submitted. ] 

„That the question has thus taken its place officially 
among the common pre-occupations of Europe, and is 
urgently commended to the constant attention of 
diplomacy. 

“ That, moreover, the Treaty of Paris and the Pro- 
tocol referred to are, it is understood, at this moment 
under the consideration of the Co . 

„That the representatives of the Great Powers, being 
now assembled in Con to regulate afresh with a 
view to securing a durable peace the reciprocal relations 
of the different nations, a rare opportunity is afforded 
to lay the foundation for a general system of arbitra- 
tion which could not fail to bring upon them the 
blessings of the whole world. 

„The undersigned venture respectfully to pray the 
Plenipotentiaries to reaffirm in terms more express and 
more formal the great principle proclaimed in 1856, and 
to introduce into the treaty or treaties about to be oon- 
cluded some clause to the following effect ;— 

In case of any serious misunderstanding arising as to 
the interpretation or execution of the present treaties, 
as well as on other points that might endanger their 
friendly relations, the signatory Powers engage them- 
selves, after exhausting all means of amicable negotia- 
tion, to submit the matter to arbitration. An equal 
number of arbitrators to be chosen on either side by 
the Powers concerned, while the arbitrators so chosen 
will have the right to appoint a third arbitrator or 
umpire, 

„ [The undersigned have the honour to be, your 
Highness, your most humble end obedient servants, 

‘‘ Henry Pease, formerly Member,of Parliament, 
President of the London Peace Society. 

6% Henry RICHARD, Member of Parliament, Secre- 
tary of the London Peace Society, author of 
the motion in favour of arbitration adopted by 

» the House of Commons, 

„% Leone Levi, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Com- 
mercial and International Law at King's 
College, London, Vice-President of the London 
Peace Society. 

‘Freperic Passy, Member of the Institute of 
France. 

4% Ap. FRANCK, Member of the Institute of France 
Professor of National Law at the Coll 0 
France, President of the French Society of the 
Friends of Peace, 

% Henry Bettarre, Secretary of the Society of 
the Friends of Peace in France. 

„ Josern GARNIER, Senator, Member of the Insti- 
tute of France, Vice-President of the French 
Society of the Friends of Peace. 

‘Cu. Mazgau, Senator, Vice-President of the 
French Society of the Friends of Peace. 

% P. S. MANCINI, late Minister of Justice and Wor- 
ship of the oe of Italy, author of the 
motion adopted by the Italian Parliament. 

„Abd. Couvreur, Member of the Chamber of 
Representatives of Belgium, author of the 
motion adopted by the Belgian Parliament. 

„ D. vaN Eck, Member of the States General of the 
Netherlands, President of the League of Peace 
of the Netherlands, author of the motion 
adopted by the Parliament of the Netherlands, 

4g. BELINFANTE, barrister, Secretary of the 
League of Peace of the Netherlands,’ 

A paper accompanying this petition contained 
resolutions passed on the subject of international 
arbitration by — bodies in Great Britain, 
Italy, the United States, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
and France. 


It is rumoured, says the Atheneum, that a new 
volume of lyrical poems by Mr. Tennyson may be 
expected shortly to make its appearance. 

r. Arthur Arnold is preparing for publication in 
the autumn, by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co., a 
volume of papers to be entitled ‘ Practical 
Politics.“ 

The French Academy is about to send Professor 
Bell the gold medal of honour for the invention of 
the telephone. 

The African International Association has re- 
ceived the following despatch, dated Aden, the 
16th inst. :—‘‘ M. Wautier left with a caravan on 
the 27th of June; Messrs. Dutrieux and Cambier 
set out on the 2nd of July. The travellers snd 
their escorts are in good health.” 

A biography of the late Mr. Brownlow North is 
ready for the press. It has been prepared by the Rev. 
R. K. Moody-Stuart, M.A., of Moffat, a son of the 
well-known Free Church divine, Dr. Moody-Stuart, 
of Edinburgh. 

The University of Dublin has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. on Mr. Lecky, for his 
eminence as an historian, and upon Prof. Cliffe 
Leslie, for his distinction as a writer on political 
economy. 

Mitt Hitt ScHoor.—At the Matriculation 
Examination of the London University, held this 
June, the results of which have just been pub- 
lished, six Mill Hill candidates were successful. 
Four of them were placed in the Honours Division. 
S. H. Seville (tenth) and H. Harley (eleventh) 
obtained the number of marks 8 for a 
prize. O. Seaman was twenty-first, and Tem- 
perley thirty-sixth, W. H. Andrew passed in the 
First Division, and J. H. Ball in the nd. The 
total number of candidates was 786, of whom 70 

assed in Honours, 303 in the First Division, and 38 
in the second. The Bousfield Scholarship at Mill 
Hill School (50/. for three years), tenable at Univer- 
sity College, London, or New College, London, has 
been awarded to Harold Harley. The examination, 
which embraces a somewhat wider range than the 
matriculation, was held last month, the examiners 
being Dr. Greenwood 1 of Owens College, 
Manchester) and Dr. Newth (principal of Regent’s 
Park College, London). Owen Seaman was second, 
and, in consideration of the merits of his papers in 
Classics, History, and Scripture, he was awarded 
an extra prize of 25/, 
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SHOREDITCH 


TABERNACLE. 


Nor about Ocronrr Ist the MEMORIAL STONES of the above Place of Worship will 


be LAID. 


The Committee ara very thankful to the Christian public for their generous help to the 


present, and beg to make one more Appeal. 


The need of a large place is very urgent; 


for, while we have a Church of 900 Members and a Congregation of 2000 now worshipping 
in the Shoreditch Town Hall of an evening, our present Chapel seats only 600. 

The New Tabernacle is to seat 2000, and will cost about £8000, towards which we have 
£4000 promised. The Committee are anxious to open the new building free of debt. 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Pastor, Rev. 
W. Ourr, 5, Palestine Place, Cambridge Heath, E.; by the Treasurer, Mr. J. Harverson, 
10, Well Street, Hackney, E.; by the financial Secretary, Mr. Geo. Boggis, 14 and 15, 
St Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E. O.; or may be paid to the account of the Shore- 


ditch Tabernacle 


Fund,” st the London and County Bank (Shoreditch Branch) 


London, E. 
ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LEWISHAM. LONDON, W.C. 
The ANNUAL PRIZE DAY of the above School will STUDENTS of University College RESIDE in the Hall 
take place on THurspay, the 25th inst., when the examiner’s under Collegiate discipline. 


report will be read, the prizes distributed, and an address to 
the boys delivered by Rev. T. Verratt, B.A. JOHN 
GLOVER, Esq., of Highgate, will preside. 

Tea at 5 p.m. 8. FISHER, Sec. 


RYSTAL PALACE,—SATURDAY, Jury 27. 
—FESTIVAL ia AD of the BUILDING FUND of 
the TONIC SOLFA COLLEGE.—United Concert by 
3 000 Certificated Singers, followed by — - age? the 
Choral Associations of Mr. J. Proudman. Mr. G. 
McNaught, and Mr. L. C. Venables; Mr. Tipper’s Royal 
Criterion Campanologists, and Organ Performances by Mr. 
W. C Harris and Mr. Alfred Rhodes. One special object of 
the College is to train Teachers of Music for the People. 
The public Elementary Schools, the Bands of Hope, the 
Ragged School Unions, the Psalmody Associations, and the 
public musical examinations throughout the kingdom bear 
testimony to the usefulness of our movement. 
Tickets, 1s. each, or 1s, 6d. including R-il and Admission, 
can be had at the Tonic Solfa Agency, 8, Warwick-lane, E. C. 


AVENDER HILL CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH (STORMONT ROAD). 


The FOUNDATION SroNE of the Hall and School- 
rooms will be LAID on SaturpDAy, 27th July, at 4 p.m., by 
J. KEMP WELCH, Esq,, J.P. 

An Address will be delivered by the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rocers, B.A. 

The Revs, A. Hannay, A. Mearns, and others will take 
part in the proceedings. 

The supporters of the London Congregational Union are 
earnestly invited to attend. 


IMPORTANT PICTORIAL WORK UPON THE 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION OF 1875-6. 


HE SHORES of the POLAR SEA: a Narra- 
tive of the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. By Dr. 
Epwarp I. Moss, H M.S. Alert. With 16 large Chromo- 
Lithographs, and numerous Engravings from drawings made 
on the spot by the Author, Imperial folio, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price Five Guineas, 


“Surpasses any other record of the voyage to which it 
relates. . . Most admirably written, The chromo- 
graphs are admirable specimens. The drawings are as 
conscientiously truthful as pencil and paint-box could make 
them.”—Athenseum. 

_“ His sketches which have now been admirably chromo- 
lithographed, are not only faithful but very successful efforts 
to represent the fare of nature in the far North.”—Academy. 

“Of two new books called into being by the Arctic Expe- 
dition of 1875-6, the palm for excellence as well as splendour 
must untesitatingly be awarded to this noble volume. . 
For the drawing-room ‘ Shores of the Polar Sea’ has scarcely 
& competitor in the entire mass of Arctic literature.” — Graphic. 


THE BLUE BELL SERIES OF NEW NOVELS. 
Illustrated. Issued Monthly. Permanent price, 2s. each, 
complete. Undertaken in opposition to the “ Library ” 
system of half-guinea volumes, The tales will be selected 
fur their healthy character aud good tone. 
The following Volumes are now ready. 


BLUE BELL. By M. Bramsroxy. With IIlus- 
trations 17 Stone, A. K. A. 


SUMMER SNOW. By Saran TytTLer, With 
Illustrations by Franx Dopp. 


A LITTLE ESTERN FLOWER. By M. C. 
Hectmore. With Illustrations by Percy Macquorp. 
BROWNIE. By C. W. Barpsitry. Illustrated 


by E. Brain LEIdu rox. Will be ready August Ist, 
Ready July 22nd, 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


AMONG the FLOWERS, and OTHER POEMS, 
By F. W. BourpDI.uon, 


Marcus Ward and Co., London, Belfist, and Philadelphia. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP STORTFORD. 
Lady Principal—Mies LEWIN. 

Pupils have been successfally prepared fur the Cambridge 
Local and College of Preceptors’ Examinations. In December 
last all the Candidates from this school, Eleven in number, 
obtained certificates. Two gained honours with marks of 
distinction in Music and French in the Cambridge Exami- 
nation. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained of 
the Lady Principal or the Hon Sec. the Rev. T. W. Davids, 
4, St. George’s-square, Upton, E. 


W HITrINaToN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—58, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Capital—£100,000. 
TrusTEES—Sir Frederick M. Williams, Bart, M.P., Thomas 
Lambert, E-. 

All kicds of Life Assurauce Business effected. Special 
advantages to total abstainers. Second-class lives assured, 
Six Triennial Bouuses distributed. Next bonus year, 1878. 
Agents wauted, Apply to 

4LFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarships, &c., may be 
—— on application to the Principal or the Secretary, at 
the Hall. 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HILL, S. E. 

The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR receires a limited num- 
ber of PUPILS to board aad educate. The course of instruc- 
tion includes the subjects required for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Loca) Examinations. 

The year is divided into three Terms. The Principal is 
assisted by able masters in the various subjects of study. 
The hocse is healthily situated on the highest part of Forest- 
hill, snd is complete in all its sanitary arrangements. 
Special attention is given by the Principal to the religious 
aud moral training of the Pup la, as well as to their domestic 


‘comfort. Particulars as to fees and references on applica- 


tion. 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


On COUNTY MIDDLE. CLASS 
ä SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Fxaminations in Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas, 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh, 


MARGATE. 
een for YOUNG LADIES. 


Thorough Education, Cheerful, Healthful Home, Good 
Table, Motherly Care. 

Every attention to ladylike training. Terms moderate. 

Address Mrs, Wall, Benyon House, St. Peter's- road, 
Margate. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


3 PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examination, London University, in Honours, Prospectus 
supplied on — — 
Referees :—Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache, 


COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


1 DEPENDENT 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master — T. POW ELL, Esq., M.A, (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters, 


University Examinations, aud also for Commercial life. 
Three Pupils passed the last Matriculation Examination, and 
one the lest B.A. Examination of London University—all in 
the first division. The excellence of the Dietary and of the 
Sanitary arrangements is attested by the good health which 
has prevailed. The playground, in the midst of an Estate 
of 27 Acres, is supplied with Gymnastic Apparatus and 
spacious Swimming Bath. Separate study rooms are pro- 
vided for pupils preparing for examinations. Exhibitions 
vary from Eis to £40 per anuum. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in 
a separate building aud with separate playground, under 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 
Terms from 26 Guineas per annum, 
The Ccllege RE-OPENS Aucusr 9th. 
For Pros or further particulars apply to the PRin- 


CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. MILNs, or to the 1 
Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and London 


HIGH 


— — 


IT SCHOOL. 


Principal—Rev. W. MERCER, B. A, Cantab. 
(Author of Why the Cross cf Christ?) 
Assisted by an efficient Staff of Masters. 
A Resident Foreiga Master. 

Parents having boys who need special care, and who would 
be likely to receive benefit from the thoroughly bracin 
atmosphere of this pretty little inland watering-place, would 
do well to send for prospectus. Terms moderate, 

NEXT QUARTER begins Ava. Ist, 1878. 


CHAPPELL AND CO,’S 
SPECIALITIES. 


ALEXANDRE ORGANS 
FOR HOME USE. 


In consequence of rebuilding of premises, a number ot 
these organ-like instruments will be sold at great reductions 
for cash, or on the Three Years’ System. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 


Type H, containing Dulciansa, Flute, Principal, Vox humana, 
Gambs, Sub-bass, and Automatic swell. Price 50 guineas. 
Reduced price, £35 cash, or £3 10s. per quarter on the 
Three Years’ System. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 


Type A, a Leblich, Flute, Vox humana, 
Gamba, Diapason, Principal, Sub-bass, and Automatic swell 
(60 guineas). Reduced price £40, or £4 per quarter for three 
years. Other varieties at equally reduced rates. 

Full illustrated list free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO’S 
SPECIALITIES IN 
ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


BY ALEXANDRE. 
NEW ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per quarter 
on the Three Years’ System. 


NEW ORGAN MODEL. 
Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 
swell, two knee pedals, 28 guineas, or £2 16s. per quarter on 
the Three Years’ System. 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


— —— 


SPECIAL CHURCH MODEL, 


Eighteen stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guineas, or 
£5 per quarter on the Three Years’ System. 


A Liberal Discount to Schools aud the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 

The 41 — 2 1 = — ä perfectly 
digesti erage for ast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 

invaluable for Invalids and Children.” _ 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 


Cocoarina 1 LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 


In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 38., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by tbe Sole Proprietors, 
H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


The Terms for Advertising in Tas NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— 
First Tine SSCP eee eee eee ESP eee eee eFC eee eee eee Fee eee 1 0 
Each additional Lingne 0 6 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaper Paos.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


Tun NONCONFORMIGT is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


ee —— ——— — — 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION, 
The NONCONFORMIST is supphed Post-free on the 
following terms :— 
Crepit.—Annually, 24s.; Half-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 


oy 6s. 
REPAID.—Annually, 218. nee 

AusTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s. 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, CI 5s. 2d. 

Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
ertra postage that may be necessary. ae 

We respectiully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month m which his subscription becomes due. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 

18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 

„ The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 

ecribers, but may commence at any date. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


Upon the full statement relative to the Treaty 
of Berlin made by Lord Beaconsfield on Thurs- 
day night, before one of the most brilliant 
audiences that has ever been gathered together 
in the House of Lords, we have commented 
elsewhere. His lordship has been received with 
at least as much distinction by his Sovereign 
as by his brother Peers, and on Monday last 
the vacant Garter—the highest honour Queen 
Victoria could confer—was in due form 
bestowed upon the Prime Minister. This Court 
incident indicates that Lord Beaconsfield has 
reached the zenith of his fame, which, indeed, 
must have begun to tarnish after the destructive 
criticism of his late colleague on Thursday last. 
Passing over the memorable episode in which 
Lord Derby declared that he had left the 
Cabinet because it was thought necessary to 
seize and occupy the island of Cyprus, 
together with a point upon the Syrian coast,” 
with or without the consent of the Sultan — 
the truth of which Lord Salisbury angrily 
denied, comparing his lordship to Titus Oates— 
we come to the ex- Foreign Minister’s examina- 
tion of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, by which 
the integrity of the Asiatic dominions of the 
Sultan is guaranteed. As to its probable, 
almost certain effect, Lord Derby thus spoke: 

I do not believe that, having this guarantee, the 
Turkish Government will teke the least trouble to 
govern wellin Asia; they will g° on in the old plan of 
neglecting everything; it will be simply a government 
of oppression, and the population being half starved we 
shall be called upo to make good their default. Dis 
affections aad insurrection will follow, all of which will 
affect the guarantee, aud either a demand will be made 
for the — of English troops, or that the Turkish 
troops shall be officered by Bri officers. Any dis- 
turbances that arise will have to be put down probably 
err Pashas, aud we shall be committed to every 
kind of interference. The end of it must be that 
— = be virtual — an annexation not 

oun upon any treaty, aod not recognised b 

auy foreign Powers. (Hear, hear.) Of course, the 
Sultan will not submit so long as he can help 
himself; but he must accept our protection; but, at 
the same time there will be an undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction and the inevitable jealousy of other courts. 
Nobody knows better than my noble friend at the head 
of the Foreign Office that our relations with the native 
Indian princes have not always been of the most 
pleasant character; but there is a very material diffe- 
rence between our relations with Indian princes and 
with Turkey. Indian priuces had no foreign consuls or 
ambassadors at their courts, and very probably if they 
sent them they would very soon be told to go; but at 
Cor stantinople every foreign Power will have an 
an bassador or representative of some sort, and they 
will interfere, as they have done for the last twenty 
years ; and if we should interfere, as we must do, in 
the details of the local administration, we shall rouse 
all sorts of susceptible jealousies; and it will 
be in the mouths of everyone—or, at all events, 
there will be a general expectation that sooner or later 
we shall take ion of the country, I see no 
escape from that conclusion. If you are going to protest 
Turkey externally, you can only do it by interfering 
with its internal administration ; and if so, you pledge 
yourselves to the maintenance of a Government which 
will become irretrievably bad: but if, on the other 
band, you undertake to reform it you will find that you 
cannot do it effectually except by actually taking . 
session, so that you really are on an inclined lene 
sliding down to ual annexation. For the first time 
we have a virtual frontier open to invasion, and the 
enormous numerical superiority of Russia in military 
strength will become available against us. Not being 
able to send an ironclad into the Black Sea—and, if we 
were able, there being no good port to send it to now 
that Batoum is Russian, we are thrown entirely on our 
Jand resources for the defence of Asia Minor, and it 
would seem that in going half-way to meet Russia we 


do the utmost we can to increase her advantages and 
decrease our own. 


To these and other weighty arguments Lord 
Salisbury could only reply that these obligations 
were not half so alarming as those under which 
we already lie to defend all the territories of 
the Queen, and that if responsibility was to be 
shirked, it would be better to renounce Empire 
altogether. His lordship might have added 
as may be inferred from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speech—that, while the obligation to defend 
Asiatic Turkey will be a reality, the right of 
intervention to secure good government is a 
delusive sham. 


The flimsy character of the Prime Minister’s 
speech on Thursday has emboldened the Liberal 
leaders to make a decided stand. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer haying, on the part of 
the Government, declined to challenge the 


opinion of Parliament on their recent foreign 
policy, the Marquis of Hartington has given 
notice of the following resolution :— 


That while this House has learnt with satisfaction 
that the troubles which have arisen in the East of Europe 
have been terminated by the Treaty of Berlin without a 
further recourse to arma, and rejoices in the extension 
of liberty and self-govorument to some of tho popula- 
tions of Werepean urkey, this House regrets—That it 
bas not been found practicable to deal in a more satis- 
factory manner with the claims of the Kingdom of 
Greece and of the Greek subjects of the Porte :— 

That by the assumption of the sole rantee of the 
integrity of the remaining territories of Turkey in Asia 
the military liabilities of this country have been unneces- 
sarily extended : 

That the undefined engagements entered into by Her 
Majesty’s Government in respect of the better adminis- 
tration of these properties have imposed heavy respon- 
sibilities upon the State, while no sufficient means have 
been indicated for securing their fulfilment : 

And that such e ments have been entered into 
and responsibilities incurred without the previous 
knowledge of Parliament. 


Though the above resolution is couched in 
moderate terms, it amounts to a vote of censure 
on the Government, and it is understood that 
all sections of the Opposition endorse its allega- 
tions. It was to have been moved to-morrow, 
but the protest of the Home Rulers against 
any delay in the Irish Intermediate Educa- 
tion Bill has obliged the postponement of the 
debate to Monday next. There can be no 
doubt that a discussion in the spirit of the 
speeches delivered on Saturday by Mr. Glad- 
stone in Southwark, and by Mr. Forster at the 
annual dinner of the Cobden Club, will go far 
to open the eyes of the public relative to the 
real scope of the Convention of Constantinople, 
and we are glad to be able to infer from the 
remarks of the right hon. member for Bradford 
that the motion will be pressed to a division. 
It will be met by an amendment from Mr. 
Plunket, a non-official Conservative, which 
declares that this House has learned with 
deep satisfaction the termination, by the con- 
clusion of a treaty between the Great Powers of 
Europe, of the war which has unhappily pre- 
vailed in the East,” and expresses a ‘‘ confident 
hope that the arrangements now made and 
sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Government will 
lead to the preservation of peace, the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the large populations of 
the East, and the maintenance of the interests 
of this Empire.” This amendment will, no 
doubt, be supported by the mass of Conservative 
members, and probably also by most of the 
Irish Liberals, who are just now on good terms 
with the Government, and care little about the 
drift of their foreign policy. 
The Berlin Protocols have now been issued 
as a Parliamentary paper, and will be carefully 
analysed during the interval between the present 
time and Monday next. These documents show 
that the reports of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress which appeared in our daily papers were, 
in the main, correct. The avowed object of the 
British Plenipotentiaries was, as explained in a 
despatch to Lord Odo Russell, to restore the 
Balkans to Turkey, to leave Eastern Roumelia 
virtually in the hands of the Sultan, and to 
maintain the status quo in respect to the Darda- 
nelles—objects which were already provided for 
in the Agreement with Ruasia which the Globe 
prematurely divulged. No doubt these Protocols, 
whatever their import, will be readily accepted 
in the House of Commons next week by 
the Ministerial majority, whose chief anxiety 
is to vote straight; but less subservient 
supporters of the Government decline to 
be comforted. After Lord Salisbury’s Circular 
in vindication of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, Lord Beaconsfield’s statement in the 
House of Lords, and an examination of 
the Protocols of the Congress, the Pall Mall 
Gazette can only draw the conclusion that the 
Treaty of Berlin ‘‘ unsettles everything and 
settles nothing,“ and that it is the record of 
an obvious, conscious, and admitted failure to 
settle the simplest of questions with which the 
Plenipotentiaries had to deal.“ 


One of the first fruits of Berlin compromises 
has been a virulent agitation throughout 
the Italian kingdom. Signor Corti and his col- 
legues accepted reluctantly, but without pro- 
test, the decisions of the Congress. But a large 
section of those whom they represented are 


not satisfied with their conduct. The 
popular discontent broke out on the news 
that the British representatives had bargained 
to annex Oyprus as an equivalent for 
their engagement to defend Asiatic Turkey, and 
it has been intensified by the permission given 
to Austria to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The feverish cry for Unredeemed Italy’’ means 
that the Trentine and the Italien Tyrol ought to 
be annexed to the dominions of King Humbert. 
The Government at Rome are frightened at this 
ill-advised and selfish movement—which is 
said to be greatly encouraged, for obvious 
reasons, by the priests—and have assured the 
Vienna Cabinet that they utterly repudiate it. 
It will probably die away before any mischief 
arises. It is a pity that the Italians are once 
again, in their clamour for more territory, 
missing their most obvious duty of consolidating 
what they have, putting their finances in order, 
and carrying out urgent domestic reforms. 


The revelations of the Protocols will be a 
sore discouragement to the many holders of 
Turkish bonds in this country who have been 
zealously supporting Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabi- 
net, in the belief that it was standing up for the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Lord Salis- 
bury’s strong condemnation of the proposed 
war indemnity in his famous Circular seems to 
have had little result. It appears from the 
Protocols that the Russian indemnity of forty 
millions sterling, though not an absolute first 
charge upon the revenues of Turkey, ranks next 
after guaranteed loans and special hypotheca- 
tions. Other debte—and they are considerable 
—will take their chance after Russia is 
satisfied ; and probably their turn will never 
come. Nor is it easy to understand how 
the holders of the guaranteed bonds will 
recover what is due to them. As the 
Spectator points out, our diplomatists ‘‘ have 
supplied the Forte gratuitously with a high 
patriotic argument for total repudiation. Pay 
their debts, indeed! How can you ask it? 
Why, if they paid their debts, they would have 
to pay the monstrous ransom exacted from 
them by the invading Power. Englishmen can- 
not be so lost in selfishness as to desire to be 
paid, when payment is to Russian advantage. 
If the Pashas, with their Greek and Armenian 
secretaries, are not astute enough to use that 
argument, and keep all tributes, assignments, 
and revenues for themselves, they have indeed 
lost their cunning.” 


In a letter to the daily papers, which we have 
copied elsewhere, Mr. Richard, M.P., describes 
the result of the visit of himself and other pro- 
minent advocates of peace to Berlin with a view 
to submit to the Congress the question of inter- 
national arbitration. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected, and we dare say the deputation had no 
hope, that these august believers in the 
supreme virtue of blood and iron,” as deve- 
loped in gigautic armaments, including Lord 
Beaconsfield, would give them much encourage- 
ment; and the Plenipotentiaries had a valid 
excuse for ignoring the question by their pre- 
liminary resolution to entertain nothing outside 
the provisions of the Treaty of San Stefano. 
Still, the petition of the delegates of the Peace 
Societies of Great Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands was laid before the Congress, 
though no action was taken upon it. The 
weighty views set forth in that document in 
fa vour of arbitration as a means of terminating 
international disputes have been once more 
placed before the statesmen of Europe and the 
world at large. In due time, we doubt not, 
they will bear substantial fruit. The progress 
that has been made in the recognition of this 
rational principle is, indeed, illustrated in the 
petition presented to the Congress. Not only 
can the advocates of peace point to its endorse- 
ment from time to time by several of the 
Parliaments of Europe, including our own, but 
the Treaty of Berlin indirectly reaffirms the 
Declaration of Paris, which, it will be remem- 
bered, expressed the ‘‘ wish that States between 
which any serious misunderstanding may arise 
should, before appealing to arms, have recourse, 
so far as circumstances might allow, to the 
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good offices of a friendly Power.” The peace 
delegates to Berlin, it appears, met witha very 
cordial reception from several of the Pleni- 
potentiaries, and their prayer, though not 
granted by the Congress, will be echoed and 
re-echoed till it is realised in the international 
relations of the several communities of Europe. 


Both Houses of Parliament yesterday received 
a Royal Message, inviting them to make some 
provision for the Duke of Connaught on his 
approaching marriage with the Princess Louise 
Margaret of Prussia, which message is to be 
taken into consideration to-morrow. The invita- 
tion is not very opportune at a time when the 
Prime Minister is permitted, in the Queen's name, 
to stretch to the very utmost the prerogatives of 
the Crown, and to contemn the rights of Parlia- 
ment. The latent dissatisfaction on the subject 
is reflected in Sir Charles Dilke’s threatened 
motion for the production of papers tending to 
show that up to the present reign there was no 
constitutional precedent for such an application 
as is now made in the interest of Her Majesty’s 
third son. 


summer weather tells greatly in favour of the 
harvest. There is this year the expectation that 
a good hay crop and a good wheat crop— which 
rarely go together—will be realised. The 
former, already secured, is unprecedented in 
bulk. According to Mr. T. C. Soott, a well- 
known authority on agricultural matters, the 
wheat crop in moet of the good wheat-growing 
counties is likely to be above an average, and 
in less favoured counties it will nearly, if not 
quite, reach an average. Barley will not 
realise a full crop, oats will be under the 
average, and green crops are not likely to come 
near the average. In some districts of Essex, 
and of the southern counties, the great and 
long-continued heat has so ripened the crops 
that reaping has already begun. Mr. Scott espe- 
cially rejoices in the fayourable weather as giving 
fresh hope to the farmers, who have been suf- 
fering from dear labour, deficient crops, and 
low prices, and find a difficulty in making a 
living out of husbandry. ‘‘ Land,” says Mr. 
Scott, ‘‘has lately come, and continues to 
come, into the owners’ hands, especially in corn 
counties, in many cases from the inability 
of the tenants to continue their occupations, 
and in others from capitalists electing to retire 
on the residue of their means.” We hope a 
better time is at hand both for agriculturists and 
for industry generally. There are some signs 
that the protracted depression of the last five 
years is being mitigated. How far it may be 
arrested by our new foreign policy—that is, by 
the costly Imperialist system which Lord 
Beaconsfield has inaugurated without consulting 
the nation—we cannot say. Business may or 
may not revive, but greatly increased taxation 
is a certainty. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
House or Commons, Tuesday Night. 


Lord Beaconsfield has returned, and the House of 
Lords is itself again. Whatever other acknowledg- 
ment the British peerage is inclined to make to Mr. 
Disraeli, it cannot omit the statement of its in- 
debtedness for the success with which he has rescued 
the House of Lords from the reproach of obscurity. 
Five years ago the House of Lords was a place to 
which occasional reference was made in the news- 
paper reports of Parliamentary proceedings. But 
what it said did not matter at all, and what it did 
only acquired consequence when it plucked up its 
courage to the pitch necessary for dissenting from 
some of the Commons’ legislation. But Lord 


Beaconsfield has changed all that. Since he went | 


to the Upper House, more particularly since foreign 
affairs have obtained prominence, the centre of inte- 
rest has frequently been removed to the House of 
Lords, and it has been the House of Commons that 
has had to complain of desertion. Thus it was in a 
special degree on Thursday, when the Prime 
Minister made his first public appearance after 
his return from the Congress. The House was 
crowded in every part, except the Throne; 
and, though the Queen was not present, as 
many believed was the case, one of her sons, 
two of her daughters, and her eldest son’s daughter 


had assembled to do honour to her favourite 
Minister. Perhaps the scene in the House of 
Lords was more brilliant when the Queen opened 
Parliament, and all the benches were given up to 
ladies who bared their necks to the light of day, 
and flashed their diamonds in the noontide sun. 
But the beauty of the scene on that occasion was 
somewhat marred by the appearance of peers, 
young and old, decked out in rusty-looking red 
gowns slashed with ermine, attired in which they 
were huddled together on closely set benches below 
the table. There were no red gowns on Thursday, 
and though the ladies had foregone the splendour 
of evening dress, they perhaps looked prettier in 
their morning costume of many colours. Apart 
from spectacular effect there was no comparison 
between the assemblages on the two occasions. On 
Thursday there was not only a full muster of peers, 
but practically the House of Commons had 
adjourned to the Upper Chamber, and Lord 
Beaconsfield shared the privilege of the Queen, who 
is able, when she pleases, to address both Houses 
of Parliament under the same roof. 


What Lord Beaconsfield said is already a matter 
of history ; but it may be recorded that the impres- 
sion gained when hearing it, increases upon re- 
flection, and there is a general opinion that this, 
though perhaps the most memorable, cannot be 
regarded as the most successful of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Parliamentary orations. The task, as a 
whole, was out of his peculiar line. He is not good 
at long speeches, having made his fame and his 
position rather by the use of the rapier than of the 
broadsword. His lordship becomes heavy and grows 
dull when weighted with the necessity of deliver- 
ing a long and serious speech. After speaking for 
an hour amid the gathering dolour of the illustrious 
assembly he found his position becoming unsupport- 
able, and ventured upon a joke at the expense of 
the Russian accession in Asia. But it was nota 
happy effort. Its good-natured design was to 
cheer his own supporters under the Rassian 
triumph by belittling Batoum. But though the 
House laughed at the moment, its laughter was not 
prolonged, and Lord Beaconsfield’s attempt chiefly 
resulted in indicating his own uncomfortableness in 
view of the Russian success. 

The turn of the House of Commons has yet to 
come. It will begin next Monday, and there is the 
pleasant prospect of a whole week spent in the 
delivery of carefully-prepared essays on the 
Eastern Question, with special reference to the 
Treaty of Berlin. This is the last great debate of 
the session. It will close a historic episode, and is 
likely to be exceedingly wearisome. It has not 
even the charm of uncertainty about it. Everybody 
knows exactly what will be the issue of the debate 
as far as the division lobbies are concerned, The 
only disturbing influence upon the majority is 
likely to be the holiday absence of a score or two of 
members. Pending the opening of this debate, the 
House of Commons has been engaged steadily upon 
the practical work of legislation. It has given up 
to the Contagious Diseases Act what was meant 
for mankind, and the result has not been on the 
whole agreeable to the Government. In truth, Sir 
Stafford Northcote may regard with satisfaction 
the absorption of public interest in the Eastern 
Question, which prevents an otherwise inconvenient 
scrutiny of the position of the Government with 
respect to this Cattle Plague Bill. No one exactly 
knows how the measure stands; but there is, no 
doubt, very little of the original bill left. When 
Mr. Disraeli came into office in 1874 he took an 
early opportunity of expounding to the House of 
Commons the principle upon which he proposed to 
legislate. The best way of getting a good deal, he 
then said, is for Ministers to bring in a model, place 
it upon the floor of the House, and then let practical 
men on both sides set to work to improve it. This 
is an admirable notion in theory, though it does not 
accord with the generally accepted view of the 
duties of Government. It is, however, what has 
been done in tho case of the Cattle Plague Bill. 
The bill originally brought in was framed on the 
model of the aspirations of the English farmer. It 
meant to give him protection at the expense of the 
consumer, and this was to be done by the simple 
expedient of preventing the import of cattle from 
the accustomed fields of supply. 

Fortunately, the consumer is adequately and 
efficiently represented in the House of Commons, 
The borough members took counsel together, and 
arrived at the decision to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the Ministerial design. I communicated 
to you at the time the fact of this arrangement, but 
those who took part in it could scarcely anticipate 
the completeness of the triumph that awaited 
them, The Opposition thus formed was composed 


of precisely the elements likely to insure success, 
Men like Sir Chas. Dilke, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. 
Mundella, and half-a-dozen other members of 
large boroughs, know what they mean, and gene- 
rally succeed in getting what they require. They 
did not make any fuss about what they were going 
to do, They did not enter on the contest with 
drums beating and colours flying. They did not 
even avail themselves of the opportunities of ob- 
struction which lay to their hands. They would 
not have shrunk from using these had it been 
necessary; but they were content to try at 
the outset the influence of reason and argu- 
ment, backed up, as they were in this case, 
by the moral support of millions of the 
electors. The experiment has entirely succeeded. 
The Government have given way almost on every 
point on which they have been pressed by the 
borough representatives, and, standing between the 
two fires of their open enemies and their party 
friends, the Ministry have had a bad time of 
it. The measure, as it stands just now, has brought 
matters with respect to the import of cattle very 
much to the pass in which they stood before the 
bill was drafted. After it has become law the 
foreign cattle trade will practically be carried on 
precisely as itis now. In addition to their having 
failed in their endeavour to do something for the 
former, the Ministry have covered themselves with 
opprobrium, have made enemies on their own side, 
and have presented the undesirable spectacle of 
indecision and almost pitiable pliability. Under 
these circumstances, a little excitement about 
foreign politics is a matter to be fostered, and the 
end of the Session an epoch greatly to be desired. 


Colleges und Schools. 


— 
MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 


The adjourned meeting of the governors and 
subscribers to this college was held in the Board 
Room of the Memorial Hall on Thursday last, Mr. 
J. Kemp-Welch being again voted to the chair, 
and the proceedings opened with prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN said he did not anticipate the 
same warmth of feeling which was manifested at 
the former meeting. Every explanation that was 
desirable would be afforded, and he called upon 
Mr. G. F. White to read the report of the special 
committee, of which the following is an abstract :— 


The special committee appointed on the 20th ulto— 
viz., Messrs. Scrutton, Grimwade, Dr. Raleigh, and 
Professor Harley, gentlemen to whom were added in 

ursuance of the power then given to those gentlemen, 
Mr. A. Allott, of Sheffield; Mr. Crosfield, junr., of 
Liverpool; Mr. W. H. Conyers, of Leeds; Mr. F. 
Wells, of Chelmsford ; and Mr. G. F. White, of London 
met on the 3rd inst. at the college, and again on the 
10th and 15th inst. at the Memorial Hall, to consider 
the terms of Dr. Kennedy's resolution, carried at the 
late meeting of the governors, viz.—lst. Whether an 
reduction could be made in the 8 
or its expenses without impeaching the education 
Ki- the college. 2ndly. Whether any reduction 
could be made in the domestic expenditure ; and, 3rdly. 
To report on the best means of securing an increased 
income. Instead of eleven gentlemen as contemplated 
by Dr. Kennedy’s resolution, the services of only nine 

tlemen had been secured, of whom Mr. G. F. 

hite had been elected chairman. The executive 
committee consisted of fifteen gentlemen, who held 
eleven meetings each year, the lady ve being 
always present, but not voting. This lady submitted a 
budget on the Ist January each year, which, when 
approved by the Executive Committee, formed the 
basis of expenditure. The tradesmen’s accounts were 
checked by the lady principal, and tabulated by the 
treasurer, who sent a copy of the digest of them to the 
members of the executive committee. The lady prin- 
cipal received from the treasurer 30/. to 50. a month 
for weekly wages, Ko., treated as petty cash 
until adjusted in the monthly classification, It 
had not been the custom to contract for the pro- 
visions, but a strict watch had been kept on the price 
and quality of all articles supplied, the tradesmen 
having been originally selected by a Provision Com- 
mittee, who had discharged their duties satisfactorily. 
The result of the 55 was that 150 girls were 
fed for 7s. per week each, but, taking into account all 
the rest of the inmates (177 in all) the actual cost was 
5s. 10d. per head per week. The committee found that 
the diet was good, and sufficient in quantity and 
quality, neither more nor better than requisite for 
proper sustenance, The whole of the internal arrange- 
ments were admirably clean and in perfect order, 
although on a scale which rendered a considerable 
expenditure on service inevitable. The garden and 
grounds were so laid out as to impose a minimum 
amount of labour on the ——— and give him time 
for other duties. The building was in good repair, aud 
the wear and tear of fittings and furniture not greater 
than might have been expected during the five years 
the school had existed. The service of the house was 
performed by a housekeeper, twelve women servants, 
and two men. No menial work was done by the pupils, 
but each attended to her own room, and the sitting- 
rooms were kept tidy by the pupils. Each elder girl 
had special duties allotted tu her in connection with a 
younger one, Instruction was given in plain needle- 
work, and the elder pupils could learn dressmaking, and 
many of them cut out and made out their own dresses. 

With reference to the educational department, the 
number of pupils was 150. ‘Twenty would leave at 
Christmas, and 120 were waiting admission. Candidates 
were entered on the books at the age of nine yearr, 
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but few entered until they were twelve. 
education was gained in the interval of waiting, it was 
for consideration whether entries to the school after the 
age of thirteen should not be restricted, and a higher test 
imposed on children entering at twelve instead of ten 
years of age. All the pupils left at seventeen, but 
those who were destined for teachers and governesses 
could pass two extra years in the Gravesend High 
School. In the latter there were now six girls who 
had studied at Milton Mount, and it was with the full 
approbation of the managers that the lady principal 
paid short occasional visits to the High School. The 
number of resident teachers, including the lady prin- 
cipal, was eleven, but, excluding music, the staff of 
ladies engaged in the instruction of 150 1 might 
be taken to be nine, giving an average of eighteen or 
twenty girls to each class. The resident teachers’ 
salaries amounted to 575/., besides whom non-resident 
professors for the higher branches were engaged at an 
expenditure of 627/., and the lady principal's salary was 
200/. The whole expense of the teaching staff was, there- 
fore, 1,400/., amounting (exclusive of books, &c.) to 
9/. 6s. 8d. per pupil. The school year instead of two was 
pow aiv ided into three terms, The third term necessarily 
involved an extra journey home for the pupils, and a 
corresponding expense to the college for railway fares 
in excess of 100 miles; but the advantages were 
in favour of the division of the year into three terms. 
The lady principal considered that the first outlay of 
10/. for outfit ought to be sufficient, with a subsequent 
10“. annually for every after requirement, As the 
result of their inquiries the committee found: That the 
cost of maintaining and educating the present number 
of pupils for the last year amounted to 5,8551,, showing 
a cost per head as follows :— 


As but little 


E . d. 
Board and maintenance , 0 14 0 0 
Education, including books and maintenance 10 15 0 
General expenses , , , . 10 10 0 
Office expenses and mortgage interest. 315 0 
Making the total cost per head 39 0 0 


This cost, however, involved a yearly loss to the 
college of 2,000“. 

The committee, therefore, submitted recommenda- 
tions under the following heads :— 

(a) EDUCATION.—The committee do not find that the 
original estimate of 25/. per head (15/. for provisions 
and 10/, for teaching) had been exceeded, and, consider- 
ing that a first-class education to ministers’ daughters 
was the raison d'etre of the college, the cost of such 
education constitutiog only one-fourth of the whole ex- 
penditure, and the salaries paid to professors and 
teachers no more than now sufficient to secure the 
services of properly qualitied instructors. d not recom- 
mend any alteration as regards the resident teachers. 
But modifications might be made io the professional 
staff for music, mathematics, and Latin, and examina- 
tions of essays undertaken by ministers, whereby an 
economy of 200/. per annum or more might be 
effected. 

(6) BOARD AND MAINTENANCE.—The committee do 
not recommend any reduction either in quality or quan- 
tity, feeling assured that the dietary was of the simplest 
and cheapest kind compatible with the health of grow- 
ing children. Some of the committee think the contract 
system for provisions would be advantageous, and it will 
be well for the managers to consider the subject. 

(c.) GENERAL EXPENDITURE AND OFrFICE EXPENSES. — 
The committee, after carefully scrutinising the items of 
expenditure, could not indicate any important savings 
if the college were to be maintaiued in its original con- 
dition. They suggest, however, that the finance com- 
mittee should meet the treasurer more frequently than 
they had done, and a fall ard thorough audit by a pro- 
fessional accountant or a gentleman willing to aia the 
treasurer, They also suggested that the railway fares 
might be shared between the institution and the 
parents. These minor economies, however, would not 
meet the present difficulties. The fault, if any, was 
that Milton Mount College (not intended to be self. 
sustaining) had been erected on so large a scale without 
sufficient provision in advance, aud the building having 
been at once filled with pupils. The annual cost being 
6,000“. and the income only 4,00C/., and the income 
from the first being insufficient, the institution was now 
piling up a debt which would end in its ruin if a 
remedy were not promptly applied. Four courses were 
suggested to meet the present emergency: —1. General 
— of expenditure; 2. Increase of minimum fee 
paid by ministers ; 3. Reduction of pupils to one-half 
or two-thirds; 4. The admission of laymen’s daughters 
on payment of much higher fees. To these the com- 
mittee added a 5th—The demand for more liberalsupport 
from the churches. 

As to these five heads, the committee considered—1st, 
That the suggested reduction of expenditure would not 
res'ore the equilibrium between r and income, 
2ndly. That the minimum fee payable by ministers was 
too low. Out of 150, 124 paid only 15/. perannum. This 
institution was not specifically established for the 
poorest ministers, but others in relatively better cir- 
cumstances needed corresponding help for the education 
of their daugbters. The committee considered the 
minimum fee should be raised from 15/, to 20/., unless 
the managers fixed it at 18/., with 1/, 10s. additional 
for music, and the pupils might be required to pay cost 
price for their books. The committee recommended 
that the increase should not apply to the present 
pupils. The increased payment for new pupils would 
not be realised iu less than three or four years. 3rdly. 
The reduction of the number of pupils would be a retro- 

rade policy, and the diminution to one-half or two- 
thirds would effect only a small relative saving. 4thly. 
As to the admission of laymen's r at higher 
fees, there was power to do so by the trust deed. The 
experiment might be made by taking a certain number 
of such pupils, and the comfort and other advantages of 
Milton Mount College warranted a charge much larger 
than the present. The admission of twenty-five 
daughters of laymen might be estimated to add 1,000/, 
a- year to the net income of the college, but the com 
mittee would not recommend this course until a further 
appeal for help had been made, OSthly. Upon larger 
and more liberal help from Christian churches the future 
existence of the college depended, as neither raising 
the fees nor the admission of lay pupils would enable 
the managers to meet their liabilities. The churches 
encouraged the establishmeat of the college, and were 
bound to stand by it, although their help latterly 


— 


been wanting. The report of the committee then 
deprecated the d ments among the sup- 
porters of the college, and especially the con- 
duct of those who exp discontent with the 
management, placed the affairs of the college in an 
unfavourable light before the public, and represented 
the necessary expenditure as extravagant. With 
different feelings, and a disposition to look indulgently 
on the ible shortcomings of those who had but a 
single aim in the m ment of the institution, the 
whole aspect would be speedily changed. The churches 
would then help the managers, the equilibrium between 
expenditure and income would be restored by help from 
without and self-help from within, and the college be 

laced in a more satisfactory condition than it had ever 

n. The committee io closing their report expressed 
their satisfaction with the eminent qualifications of the 
lady principal for her duties, as also with the valuable 
services of the treasurer and executive committee. 

Dr. RALEIGH also read a letter from Mr. W. H. 
Conyers, of Leeds, giving his views as to the 
manner in which the treasurer had treated the 
matter. 

Mr. Henry WRIGHT, having been called upon by 
the chairman to move the first resolution, said he 
had taken a prominent part at the last meeting in 
moving the adoption of the report then presented, 
and he was therefore unwilling to move the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee, although he 
entirely with it, lest he should be considered 
as being unduly prominent, and he was also un- 
willing to make any remarks upon the report. He 
proposed that the report presented by Mr. White be 
received for consideration. Then, after the discus- 
sion upon it, he was prepared to move its adoption. 

Mr. MILLs, reserving any remarks he wished to 
make till a later period, formally seconded Mr. 
Wright’s motion, which was then carried. 

Mr, GRIMWADE said he felt the extremly difficult 
position he was in. Having been selected with eight 
other gentlemen of equal, if not superior, ability 
and intelligence to himself, still he was compelled 
to stand alone from them because he could not 
accept as a whole the report presented by the 
committee. After the corpus of the report had 
been read at their second meeting, he had said that 
the whole report bore upon it the impress of 
coming from the hands of a special councillor, who 
had been retained on behalf of those friends who 
wished to have things remain as they are. He 
then commented upon various parts of the report, 
and said that the treasurer deserved all praise for 
what he had done. As to the purchase of provi- 
sions, he had always complained that there was not 
a house committee, and it was a matter of regret 
that the purchase of everything should be left 
entirely in the hands of the lady principal. He 
had not a word to say against either the quantity 
or the quality of the food, although the three course 
system necessarily involved some increased cost. 
He had examined four months’ invoices, and his 
fear was more than confirmed that the prices paid 
were preatly in excess of what need be paid. He 
considered that provisions for the college, as was 
the case with similar establishments, should be 
purchased by contract, and he believed a reduction 
in the expenditure to the extent of 2,000/. a year 
might be made if greater care was taken to see 
that only proper prices were charged. With refe- 
rence to the visits of the lady principal to the 
High School at Gravesend for the purpose of 
examining classes there, having regard to the various 
duties devolving upon her at Milton Mount, her 
hands were ex ingly full, and he could not 
understand why her attention should to any extent 
be withdrawn from their own college to the High 
School. Mr. Grimwade then referred to the ques- 
tion of outfit for the pupils, for which 101. was 

ut down and 101. for replacement of it, which he 

id not agree with. He also objected to the clause 
in the report beginning, The committee do not 
find that the institution was established for the 
very poorest of the ministerial body”; but he had 
a paper signed by Mr. Scrutton, Mr. Harr son, and 
the hon. secretary, which did not 2 with that, 
and he (Mr. Grimwade) submitted t the college 
was certainly not intended for the daughters of 
rich ministers or wealthy laymen. For the reasons 
he had given, and many others, he could not sign 
the report of the committee, much as he agreed 
with a very great deal of it. (Hear, hear.) No 
one would regret more than himself that the col- 
lege should come to any harm. If he had used 
hard words he did » J 4 — — — 1 = 
feelings of any one—( ter)—but he 
own convictions, and could not therefore sign the 


report. In conclusion he would say, without 
wishing to use harsh that the committee 
had not given that attention to important 


matters, especially in reference to the pur- 
— department, which they ought, and 
had left too much to the y principal. 
He was ready to make any sacrifice y for 
the efficient maintenance of the college, and such 
steps ought to be taken as would put an end to the 
objections which had been raised. He could occupy 
an hour in reading letters from first-rate men 
showing that they were not satisfied with the way 
in which the college had been conducted. The 
charge against the committee was that some were 
wire-pullers and some were fools, (Hear, hear.) 
That was the charge. Happily he was one of the 
fools, and not a wire-puller. He accepted the defi- 
nition; but they were not so foolish as some gen- 
tlemen might assume. At any rate, they hada 
desire to be honest. Every word he had used in 
the letter he had written to the governors and sub- 
scribers was justified by what he saw. On his 
attention being called to an gy expression 
in it he said he would withdraw that. othing 


| 
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would he take from the arrangements of the college 
if the parents of the children could afford to pay 
for them ; but the whole style, cost, and expense 
of the institution was out of proportion to the 
homes from which some of the children. came. 


(Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Kennepy suggested that Mr. Grimwade 
should state what he desired to add to the recom- 
mendations of the committee. Something definite 
should be proposed. They would consider any 
proposal whether as to contracts or anything else. 

Dr. RALxian explained that the committee 
before this meeting assembled had made an alte- 
ration in the report in reference to the contract 
system, so that it now read, it will be well for the 
managers to consider the question.” Therefore a 
discussion now on that subject was unn : 

Mr, GRIMWADE, in continuation, observed he 
could say a great deal about the education received 
at the college. He had been over the building, 
and found it fitted up in the beat ible manner 
to save labour and obtain results. The education 
was costly, but it was efficient, and they were 
told by the lady principal it was to 
give such an education to obtain the result of the 

upils passing the Cambridge examination. At the 
— ool the scholars passed the examina. 
tion well at a very much less cost than at Milton 
Mount. 

A discussion ensued with reference to the scope 
of the education, especially in music, mathematics, 
and Latin, and the engagement of the outside 
professorial staff. 


Mr. Wricut then moved that the report be 
approved and circulated under the direction of the 
committee and referred to the general board of 
management, with a request that they will take the 
suggestions therein contained into their consideia- 
tion. He had listened to the report, as read, and 
to Mr. Grimwade’s remarks, That gentleman 
spoke of the report as having been drawn - 4 by a 
special advocate, meaning, no doubt, Mr, White, 
but if ever anyone appeared as a special advocate Mr. 
Grimwade had done so in the way he had gone, not to 
the consideration of the report, but against the report 
altogether. (Cries of No, no.”) The meeting 
would judge of that. Mr. Wright then made an 
exhaustive speech, in reply to Mr. Grimwade’s 
remarks, and objections to the report made by other 
gentlemen present. He also commented upon the 
education im at the college, contrasting it 
with that of other institutions, and upon many 
other subjects embraced in the re He knew 
that some of the girls sent to Milton Mount, on 
returning for their holidays, did not feel comfort- 
able at home and were not as well fed as at the 
school, but he put it to the meeting whether a 
college for ministers’ daughters should be brought 
down to a level to suit this particular class of 
girls? If so, he had made a mistake in subsoribing 
to it, and it would not do to bring the treatment 
of all the girls at the college to suit the circum- 
stances of a very small number of them. He 
thoroughly approved of the report as a report, 
although he taken a slight exception to masic 
as it was taught. Mr. Wright then discussed the 
terms of payment which been dealt with 
by the committee, as also the sleeping acoommoda- 
tion for the pupils, of which he approved, as it 
afforded to the donghiers of ministers the privilege 
of retirement, where they could kneel down and 
offer prayer without being the objects of remark, 
which was of the greatest importance for their 
moral and spiritual culture. It had been concla- 


sively proved that the education and training at 
Milton Mount had enabled many of the girls to 


occupy very excellent itions, and how could 
ministers be more benefited than by giving their 
children the advan of such an institution ? 
When the pupils left the college they might become 
the teachers of others, and ultimately become wives 
—very probably the wives of ministers—and how 
could they do better service to the ministry than 
by preparing such a class of wives? It would, in 
fact, put into their hands a fortune of which no one 
could -_ wi He ao glad if a 
apparently undying o ition e college co 
be «mes otherwise they must have the moral 
courage to close its doors, for the institution could 
never be carried on successfully while one party was 
very earnest in maintaining, and another party as 
strongly depreciating its influence an orth 
thro at the country. On the subject of 
economy, he was quite sure he strictest regard 
would be paid to that, and he it was under- 
stood that if the institution exi its doors would 
be open without any obstruction whatever to the 
daughters of all their ministers—not the poorest 
only, but all of them—and until that was thoroughly 
22 the institution would not 17 He 
concluded by moving the adoption of the report. 
Mr. WILIs, in supporting this resolution, said 
that everyone present at last meeting must 
have been sati that the only course open was a 
thoroughly independent and searching inquiry into 
the management of the school. He had had experience 
in the management of schools, and he did not think 
that the cost per head of the pupils at Milton 
Mount was at all extravagant. The report proved 
that the quality of the education was unexception- 
able, and was me to the very highest class of 
e 


teaching in the kingdom, and was worth £100 a 
ear. The object with which the college was esta- 
blished was to educate the pupils as ladies in order 


that they might have a proper amount of influence 
in society, and the ability to instruct others. He 
very much regretted that any jealous feeling should 
have existed, but until that was removed there was 
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but little chance of any body of gentlemen, however 
liberally they might contribute to it, in successfully 
carrying out the objects for which Milton Mount 
College was founded. 

The Rev. Mr. BLanprorp (of Herne Bay), in the 
course of a very lengthy and argumentative speech, 
which elicited considerable warmth of expression 
from several present, and much interruption, 
expressed his views very fully as to the contents of 
the report. He considered that, notwithstandiog 
all the investigations, something more complete 
was wanted than the report of the investigation 
committee before the questions which had arisen 
could be satisfactorily disposed of, and he suggested 
that any action upon the report should be deferred 
until there had been an exhaustive and thorough 
examination into all matters connected with Milton 
Mount College. The amendment he proposed was 
to the effect — 

That this meeting, earnestly desiring to secure the 
prosperity of the college, the harmony of its present 
executive and subscribers, and the full confidence of the 
Congregational churches throughout the country, remits 
the report and the general management of the institu- 
tion for still further investigation to a reconstituted 
committee. 

This amendment, having been seconded by Mr. F. 
CoLLINS, gave rise to a very long and somewhat 
personal and acrimonious discussion in reference to 
the accounts and many other subjects connected 
with the college, as also the proceedings of the 
committee of investigation and the manner in which 
their report had been prepared and issued, On the 
amendment being put to the meeting it was lost, 
there being in favour of it 4, and against it 34. 

On 2 proposing to put the original 
resolution for the adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee of investigation, Mr. Hannay said the ques- 
tion of a graduated scale of payments for pupils at 
the college should be more deliberately considered. 
He had the strongest impression that the deliverance 
of the college from difficulty might come from that 
direction. He then gave the details of a graduated 
scale which would give the college an income of 
4,200/. a year. He moved that the question of a 
graduated scale be remitted to the committee by 
way of rider to the motion for the adoption of the 
report, 

r. GRIMWADE observed that the scale he pro- 
posed would add 1, 275L a year to the income of the 
college. Of course he preferred his own figures to 
those of Mr. Hannay, but nevertheless he would 
be very glad to second the proposed addition to the 
— resolution. 

he CHAIRMAN then put to the meeting the 
resolution for the adoption of the report, to which 
was appeaded the following rider proposed by Mr. 
Hannay :— 

That the board of management be recommended 
carefully to consider whether the uated scale sug- 
gested by Mr. Conyers might not be adopted in some 
way which would secure a much larger income without 
interfering with the objects contemplated by the forma- 
tion of the college. 

Oa a show of hands there appeared in favour 
34, and against it 2. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. George White and the 

ight gentlemen associated with him as the com- 
mittee for the time and labour they had devoted to 
investigation, as also a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, were passed unanimously, and the meeting 
terminated after a sitting of upwards of four hours, 
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NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


The annual gathering of the parents and friends 
in connection with the Nonconformist Grammar 
School at Bishop’s Stortford was held yesterday after- 
nooa, under the presidency of Mr. E. Grimwade, J. P., 
chairman of the compapy. The large schoolroom, 
which was decorated with evergreens, was filled 
with a numerous company. The proceedings com- 
menced by the singing of a hymn— 

Jesus shall reign where’er the sun. 

The head-master, the Rev. R. Alliott, then read 
is from the second chapter of Proverbs, and 
the Rev. F. S. Whitmee offered prayer. 

The following Report was read :— 

To the Rev. G. F. Browne, M. A., Secretary to the 

2 — University Syndicate for the Examination 


of Schoo 
TITLE OF SCHOOL. 

I have the honour to present, for the information 
of the syndicate, the following Report on the Noncon- 
formist Grammar School, Bisbop’s Stortford, which I 
— lately examined in accordance with your instruo- 

ons. 


NUMBER OF Bors. 
The number of boys in the school is 123, of whom 
seventeen are day-boys, the remainder boarders, 
THE STAFF. 
The head-master, the Rev. R. Alliott, M. A., Trinity 
College, Cam , is assisted by five resident and 
two non-resident masters and a music mistress. This 


staff is ample. 
THE SCHOOL PREMISES. 

The school buildings, which have been sufficiently 
described in former reports, are well and healthily 
situated, and are admirably adapted for their purpose, 

NATURE OF THE EXAMINATION, 

The examination of the upper classes, which was 
conducted entirely by prin papers, occupied six 
days, morning, oon, and evening papers bein 
given. The examination of the lower classes, whic 
was mostly oral, was completed in four days. 

THE SUBJECTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 

The subjects of examination were Scripture Know- 
ledge (Ezra, Nehemiah, Jeremiah), Whateley, Greek, 
Latin, German, French, Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar 
Foglish Grawmar, Eoglish History, Physical and 


Political phy, Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, 

Geometrical nics, Trigonometry, Natural Philo- 

ag, Chemistry, Freehand Drawing, Reading, 
— 


Distation. 
DETAILED REPORT. 
Scripture, d&c.—The great majority of the school 
obtained a satisfactory proportion of the marks ; many 
marks. In Ferm VI. Blomfield (88) and 
hittaker I. (85); in Form V. Deare I. (89) ; and Bar- 
tholomew (88); and in the Upper III. Axtens (82) and 
Ewing (78) are deserving of very honourable mention. 

Greek.—Brightman I. translated passages from Xen. 
Hellen. II. in a style generally good and accurate. 
Of a class of three who offered for examination the 
first 500 lines of the Prometheus Vinctus, Blomfield I. 
(80) deserves special commendation. The others 
translated fairly, but were deficient in parsing. A less 
advanced class, examined in Greek grammar and ele- 
mentary exercises, acquitted themselves fairly well. 

Latin.—Form VI. were examined on Ovid Ep. ex. 
Pont. II. and Cicero pro Balbo. Form V. were examined 
on Ovid Fasti VI. and Horace Car. IV. and Car. 
Seculare, The translation was generally fairly done by 
both Forms. Bartholomew (90) and Haddon and 
Nicholas (each 84) deserve very honourable meation. 
The work of the fourth was very weak ; their subject 
was Cesar Bell. Gall. II. (1—16). Form III. (Upper) 
examined in Cesar Bell. Gall. VII. (I-35), proved very 
unequal, satisfactory translations one sent up by the 
upper boys, but there was a great falling off towards 
the bottom of the form. Ewing deserves l com- 
mendation. In Form III. (Lower), who were examined on 
Nepos, the translations were generally satisfactory for 
the positien of the form and the age of the boys. Un- 
seen translation from Casar Bell. Gall. V. was attempted 
by Forms VI. and V.—well by a few of the highest 
in the Forms, and fairly by about half the number. 
Brightman I. (86) and Dobson (74) acquitted themselves 
very well. The grammar questions were as a rule well 
answered by the peer classes, but considerable weak- 
ness was shown in the Lower Forms, in which many boys 
have been but a short time in the school, In Form III. 
(Lower), Gill (88) and Wood II. (87); in Form II. 
(Upper) Chapman II. (80 and Warren (77), and in 

orm II. (Lower), Winckworth (94) and Barns (90) are 
deserving of very honourable mention. Easy Latin 
Prose Composition was attempted by Forms VI. and V., 
with very poor results. 

German,—The examiner in German reports that 
„% Inu the Senior Class, Anstey (76) was pre-eminent for 
his creditable translation of sume difficult German 
poetry (a subject undertaken by him alone). The 
prose translation of the remainder of the Senior Class 
was fair, and their exercise was very creditable and 
much superior to the grammar. Nicholas (62) deserves 
a special commendation. The Juniors, with some 
exception, acquitted themselves in a satisfacto 
manner; the grammar exercises were about — 
Blomfield (64) deserves a special commendation ; 
Axtens (46) and Clutton (46) show some promise for the 
future. 

French,—The translation of the Sixth from La Jeune 
Sibérieune and articles in La Revue des Deux Mondes 
were Vv and nearly equal, Those of the Fifth 
from La Suite du Menteur wero satisfactory; those of 
the Fourth from Picciola (Chapters L-1V) were fairly 
done and very equal; those of the Upper Third from La 
Jouue Sibérienne were generally very well done; those 
of the Lower Third from Madame Thérdse were very 
creditable. Those of the Upper and Lower Second from 
Histoires Amantes were very unequal, varying from a 
high to a very low standard. In the Upper Form Warren 
deserves very high commendation, and in the Lower 
Form Winckworth; Davy and Chapman II. also 
deserve mention; as also does Everett II. (78) in the 
Remove. Monsieur L. Boquel, who at my request set 
and looked over French grammar papers, reports that 
in Forms VI., V., and IV., “on the whole the 
grammatical questions were most  satisfactoril 
answered; but the translations from and into English 
were very —4 Anstey, Blomfield, Bartholomew, 
Hayward, Black, Clutton, Lauchlan, and Livens deserve 
commendation for their grammar.” 

Shakespeare. — Form who had a somewhat. 
difficult ron Julius Cesar,” acquitted themselves 
very well; but the style of the answers produced a 
decided impression that the boys might have sent up 
better worded and fuiler answers if they had chosen to 
take the pains. The Forms below, down to the U 
Second, took an easier paperon the same play. Very little 
power of quoting was shown in any of these Forms, and 
only six boys out of fifty-six exceeded half marks, while 
the majority lay between three and four-tenths of the 
full marks, However, Wood III., one of the youngest 
boys in the four Forms, who gained eighty-one marks 
is deserving of very high commendation for the general 
style and accuracy of his answers. 

English Grammar.—A somewhat difficult paper set 
for Form VI. was well, or very well, answered. 
Brightman (77) deserves commendation, Forms 
IV., III., Upper and Lower, and Form II. Upper) 
all took another English Grammar paper. They al 
showed much weakness in analysis, i ms they are not 
strong in parsing—¢.g. in the sentence Home they 
brought ber — dead, the great majority parsed 
„her as a feminine possessive pronoun,” The Eug- 
lish Grammar of Form II. (Lower) and of the Remove 
was very satisfactory. Inthe Upper Form Goodman I. 
81), and Lees I. (75), and in the Lower Schofield (70), 

eserve to be honourably mentioned. 

are — In the Fifth Form Deare 1 (67) 
acquit himself very well. The Form, as a rule, 
acquitted themselves fairly, but were not strong in this 
subject. A sketch map of Australia was pretty well 
drawn by many of the class, but few — show the 
positions of the ae * fortresses, Ko., in the seat of 
the late war. In Form VI. the answers were all 
scant and wanting in precision and thoroughness. Their 
— was N — * auswers to the 
questions on a separate paper on sical Geograph 
were of the same character. Forms IIIa. IIIs, . 

per on Europe with special reference to Turkey and 

reece. Their maps were worthless, but their answers 
to questions were much better than those of the form 
above. In Form III. (Upper) Womersley (67) gained a 
very creditable proportion ot the marks. The answering 
ot Form II. (Upper) was, as a rule, satisfactory, and the 
same remark applies to the work of the form below. 
Hughes (82) in Form I. deserves commendation. 

Anglia History. — Form VI. proved themselves a 


strong in this subject. It seems invidious to mention 
names, In Form V., 18 — work was gene- 
rally very good, Deare I. merits en commen- 
dation. “The work of Form IV. was of a good average 
character, but the tendency to scamp their answers, 
noted above, was — = _ 1 aT; 

r) a good stan was main ; Plack I. (71) 
—4 Nolag (69) distinguished themselves. Good work 
was sent up by the upper boys in Form III. (Lower), 
but a few fell below a pass standard. In Form II. 
(Lower) Hampton (76) distinguished himself: the form 
maintained a very good average. The work of the First 
was fair. 

Arithmetic.—A high standard was maintained through- 
out the school. Whittaker I. (94) in Form VI.; Hayward 
(92) in Form V.; Peachey (28) in Form 1V.; Pearson (94) 
and Lee (90)in Form III. (Upper); Camps (95) in 
Form II. (Upper); Johnson 205 and Winckworth (65) in 
Form II. (Lower); Harvey II. (100) and Sadd II. (100) 
in the Remove; and Robinson (64) in the first, are 
those who deserve special commendation out of the 
number of those who have done well in their several 


classes. 

Algebra.—The Algebra papers for forms VI. and V. 
were set in the evening of a hot day, when the boys 
were fagged by having done three papers already. 
This has probably influenced the marks, which are very 

r as a rule, though Large (76) gained a ver 
— proportion of the full marks, Io Form IV. 
Job I (50) stood first; in Form III. (Upper) Axtens (63); 
in Form III. (Lower) Wood II. (49). Others obtained a 
satisfactory number of marks, but much weakness was 
shown by the 8 

Euclid.—Io Form VI. Whittaker I. (98) and Bright 
man I, (93) deserve very high commendation. Good 
marks were obtained by Form V.; Hayward (65) was 
first with marks. Of Form IV. Job I. (48) alone 
did creditably. In Form III. (Upper) Leechman — 
deserves honourable mention. Several others did wel 
and the majority satisfactorily. The work of Form 
III. (Lower) was good, Cox (66) and Wood II. (60) 
headed their form with good marks. 

Geometrical Lines.—In this subject taken by Form 
VI., Whittaker I, (62) alone obtained good marks. 
This is a new subject in which it is perhaps too early to 
look for good results. 

Trigonometry.— Iu this subject, undertaken by Forms 
VI. and V., Whittaker I. (60) Page (67) alone obtained 

marks. Several others did fairly, but the great 
number showed much weakness as regards the first 
principles of the subject. 

Natural Philosophy.—Of the five members of Form 
VI. who attempted this paper, Brightman and Whit- 
taker alone passed a satisfactory examination. 

Chemistry.—Papers were taken by Forms VI., V., 
and IV. None of the boys obtained good, few satis- 
factory remarks. The answers were asa rule clear in 
their statement of operations and phenomena, but defi- 
cient as regards the explanation of the chemical changes 
that take place. 

Freehand Drawing.—The copies made by the boys 
were of a uniformly good quality. 

Reading.—A few volunteers were heard with a view 
to avoid a 1 Of these Anstey was cou- 
sidered first and Haddon second. 

Writing.—The writing is generally good. 

Spelling.—Very few mistakes in spelling wore noted 
in the paper work of the Upper Form. In dictation 
the Upper II. did very well, as also did the majority of 
the Lower II. and of the Remove. Three out of seven 
in Form I. did very well, two showed some amount of 
weakness, and two did badly. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The smallness of the head class is very noticeable, 
and is, I believe, due to the fact that the boys are taken 
away from the school just when they are at length in a 

ition to profit most by the educational! facilities 

ere afforded them. It would be very easy to form a 
large class capable of passing the London matriculation 
examination if the parents were willing to retain their 
sons in the school. It seems desirable also that a pre- 

tion school should be established in order to meet 
he backward state of some of the boys when admitted 
and to relieve the masters and their classmates of the 
drag which their presence in the classes inevitably 
causes. 

In conclusion, I repeat the opinion which I expressed 
last year that both the masters and the boys deserve 
much credit for the generally excellent resuits obtained 
from the examination of the school. 

My best thanks are due to the masters for constant 
aid towards facilitating the progress of the examination 
and for the care which they have taken in the arrange- 
ment of the boys’ —＋ aod the mark lists so as to 

0 


spare me all avoidable trouble in — the papers: 
without which aid it would have bven well nigh or quite 
impossible for me to prepare this report by the time 
desired 
J. H. TAYLOR, 
ow . ae en — 
A., t ambridge, 
111 * 


Cambridge, July 22, 1878. 


The CHarRMAN then welcomed the friends on the 
occasion of what he called the annual tield-day of 
the school. During the past year, he said, they 
had especial cause for thankfulness in the unin- 
terrupted good health of the school. The alteration 
in the buildings had caused a great amount of 
thought and attention to the committee, and it was 
gratilying to find that they had proved satisfactory. 

t was a matter of great joy to the friends of the 


school that what was ten years ago an experiment 


had now become an accomplished fact, the school 
having taken its place among the institutions of the 
country. He was very ul to think that such 


a good education was given at so moderate a cost. 
It was a matter of regret that parents took away 
their children so early, rarely at a later age than 
seventeen ; but as the boys could not be kept later, 
an effort was being made to establish a preparatory 
school for younger children, which he hoped would 
be well supported. 

The Rev. E. R. Cox DER, M. A., then addressed the 
boys, and took as his topic the word ‘‘ earnestness,” 
3 lads to exhibit that quality throughout 


| their lives, Fussiness, he said, was not to be mis 
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taken for earnestness, The sailor at the helm 
always worked quietly, and sometimes quickly, but 
never fussily ; he was perfectly in earnest, because 
he knew that the lives of all on board, and the 
safety of the ship, depended upon his efforts. Nor 
was hurry earnestness, A boy or a man might be 
very deliberate, yet very much in earnest. Some 
associated earnestness with dulness and melan- 
choly, but no mistake could be greater. 
When a man stood with a rifle in his hand 
on the Scotch moors, watching for the stags 
to pass, he was in earnest. If you asked 
him, Don't you feel very melancholy ?” he would 
reply, I never felt so jolly in my life; but don't 
speak a word.” He meant to hit the stag, and 
knew that his whole man must be ready when the 
moment came. The reasons for earnestness were 
obvious. He once took lessons in broadsword exer- 
cise from a little Coastguardsman, who used to say, 
„If you are idle your enemy is not.“ That might 
be applied to many things. We all had a terrible 
enemy who was busy enough when we were idle. 
If we were idle, things were not. In going down 
a river towards a rapid, the easiest way to destruc- 
tion was to sit in the boat and do nothing. Our 
duty was to work bravely and earnestly against 
the stream. The Germans had a proverb, God's 
mills grind slowly, but they grind small.” They 
were 1— going on. There was no such thing as 
stopping fora minute. A local preacher in York- 
shire used to say, ‘‘ We ought to be very thankful 
that our time is given to us minute by minute, and 
not all in a lump. (Laughter.) The next reason 
for earnestness was that school-time was the most 
important part ef boys’ lives. They were then 
making themselves, moulding their own characters. 
A booby at school would never be a clever man; a 
coward at school would never be a brave man; a 
cheat at school would never be an honest man, 
except where the grace of God effected the change. 
A dunce, however, was not necessarily a booby or 
lazy. He remembered the case of a boy at a public 
school who had no talent for languages or mathe- 
matics, and who was voted a failure; but it was dis- 
covered that he was always hunting for beetles and 
tadpoles, and that he had a beautiful collection of 
them. One of the masters encouraged him in 
his efforts, and while he pursued his natural 
history, for which he had a genius, he also 
made greater progress in his other lessons. 
It was impossible to learn everything at school, 
but most boys bad something in them which only 
required bringing out. A boy who was earnest 
about nothing would never accomplish anything 
worth having. All the coffee in the West Indies 
was the fruit of a single plant, taken thither by a 
Frenchman. He took out a number of plants, but 
when they were at sea water failed, and each 
passenger on board the ship was limited to a 
cupful. The Frenchman, knowing that he could 
not save all his plants, preserved the strongest, and 
robbed himself of half his cup of water every day 
to flourish it ; and from that one all the plantations 
in the West Indies had sprung. That was an 
example of true earnestness. Then they should 
remember what they owed to their fathers and 
mothers. If they had not been earnest their chil- 
dren would not have the blessings which they now 
possessed. While willing to polems fellow Chris- 
tians of other denominations, they should not 
be in a hurry to hand down the old fla 

under which their forefathers had so wel 

and so nobly fought. Their distinctions did 
not affect Christians. Men might be real honest 
Christians, fighting under the banner of Christ; yet 
every regiment loved its own flag, and their flag had 
been one that had been carried in many a battle- 
field. In impressing upon them true earnestness, 
he would remind them of the words of St. Paul, 
which were the keystone to the attainment of that 
quality, Whatsoever ye do, do heartily as unto 
the Lord.” In bidding them good-bye for their 
holidays, he hoped that they would be earnest in 
their play as well as in their work, so that they 
might return with increased vigour both of body 
and mind to pursue their studies. (Applause.) 


Mr. S. Morey, M.P., previous to the distribu- 
tion of the prizes, addressed the parents and 
scholars. He was a parent himself, and he could 
say with truth that he had always made the educa- 
tion of his children a subject of deep, constant, and 
prayerful consideration, The work that was being 
done in theschool was a great one for the children, 
and he was glad to offer a word of congratulation on 
the manifest success which was attending its 
operations. He did not attach too much impor- 
tance to the excessive amount of examivations that 
took place. The report that had beea read 
was no doubt an honest one, but it was apt to place 
at an undue advantage clever boys, and was very 
apt to depress boys that were not considered quite 
so bright. While he would impress upon parents 
the thorough educatior of their children, and the 
unadvisability of taking them from school too soon, 
still his experience in his own warehouse had been 
that it was not the most brilliant who were always the 
most successful. In the report he was struck with 
the tendency that there was indicated on the part 


viding for their children a University educa- 
tion, thus giving them a chance of a higher cul- 
tivation than they could otherwise secure by a 
school course ; and he referred to the facilities which 
were afforded by the Cavendish College at Cambridge, 
which now admitted candidates of a less 
advanced age than heretofore. He thought that 
the tendency 2 the part of schools was 
to grant too many holidays, but, as the Cavendish 
Colle e at Cambridge was now constituted, twelve 
months were saved in the * of holidays out of 
the whole course of study. e also spoke of the 
importance of indoctrinating children in Noncon- 
formist principles. Mr. Morley then distributed 
the prizes te the successful candidates, each boy 
receiving the of flowers from the 
hands of the Rev. E. ite. 


The following is the prize list: — 


Form VI.— (I) Richard Howe Brightman, „Tho 
Tragedies of Eschylus, with Flaxman’s designs, — 
sented by Mr. Charles Lees ; (2) Charles David Whittaker, 
„Flowers of the Upper Alps.“ 

Form aha Wiiliam Carey Sage, ‘‘ Scott’s Poems.” 
(2) Arthur Nicholas, ‘‘ Hood’s Poems,” illustrated by 
Birket Foster. 

Special Prize.—Walter Brainard Hayward, Dr, 
Gervinna's Shakespeare Commentaries.” 

Form IV.—Horace M. Livens, ‘‘ Milton’s Paradise 
Lost” ; John Rendell Job, White's Selborne.“ 

Form III. (U.)}—(1) John William — The 
Leopold Shakespeare.” (2) William Raymond Axtens, 
„ Motley’s Dutch Republic.“ 

Form III. (/).—(1) Russell Howard Wood, Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.” (2) Harold Edward 
Wood, “The Fern World—Heath.” Special Prize.— 
James Macdonald Gill, “ Foster’s Essays.” 

Form II. (w).—(1) Henry Surtees . Water- 
ton’s Natural History Essays.” (2) John Williams 
Mills, “„The Angler's Souvenir—P. Fisher.“ 

Form If. ).—(1) John Gladstone Winokworth, 
„ Tennyson's Poems. (2) John Josiah Barns, “ Giant 
Cities of Bashan.” 

Remove Form.—(1) John V. Gordes, 
‘ter ge by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Sadd, ‘* Works of Lord Bacon.“ 

Form I.—(1) Samuel Briscoe Brown, Memories of a 
Brother; (2) Frank Hughes, Fac Simile Elition of 
Bunyao’s Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Good Conduct Prisze.—Richard Howe Brightman, 
‘‘ Interleaved Greek Testament.” 

Music Prize.—Arthur Ulph Smith, 


“ Strange 
(2) Harry 


“ Superhuman 


Origin of the Bible,” by Henry Rogers. 


Drawing Prize, lst Division.—Her 
„ Tennyson's Poems.“ 

2nd Division.—Edward Mayer Goodwin, “ Clinton's 
War in the Peuinsular.“ 

Reading Prize. — William Basil Anstey, ‘‘ Cobden’s 
Speeches. 

Drill Prize.—Ilst Division, John Chapman, Songs of 
Two Worlds.” 2nd Division, R. J. Howard Lovell, 
„Memoirs of a Brother.” 

Singing Prise.—John Duff, Wit and Wisdom of 
Sidney Smith.“ 

Writing Prize.—Robert James Hume, The Temple,” 
by George Herbert. 

Sermon Prise. — William Ernest Blomfield, ‘‘ Luther's 
Table Talk, presented by Mr. James Harvey. 

Essay Prize.—Charies David Whittaker, Selections 
from Lord Macaulay,” presented by the Headmaster. 


During the awarding of the prizes the bursts of 
applause that greeted the prize-holders told unmis- 
takeably who were the more favoured in the eyes 
of their brother scholars. 

The Rev. Epwarp Wurrx, of London, who was 
announced to address the parents, said that grown- 
up people were able to give themselves advice, so 
that it was scarcely necessary for him to address 
them. From his experience as a preacher he had 
found that the only part of the sermon which did 
— ey people g Ng 1 which was understood 

the young people. e morning’s proceedings 
1 to his mind a scene that — to be — 
in the great city of Athens itself on the prize- 
day. It was surprising to note the changes 
that had taken place in the education of boys 
during the last 2,500 years. When Athens was in 
its power and might gymnasia were instituted, and 
in these three special subjects were studied— 
rammar, music, and gymnastics. Happily the 
ys then had not to learn Greek—(laughter)— 
because it was their mother tongue. The music 
they learnt was quite of another stamp to what it 
was nowadays. Each boy tried to learn battle 
songs, and to be able to play the small harp at their 
dinner- parties. The training of the body formed a 
large part of the Athenian lad’s education. The 
Greeks seemed to be much more certain that they 
had bodies than they were that they had souls. 
They studied dancing, swimming, bathing, and 
every exercise that could make the body fit for hard 
work, and the consequence was that they governed 
the then civilised world. He did not for a moment 
say that he wished to see modern education con- 
ducted on the Athenian system. The modern 
system of education was quite different, and was 
due to Christianity and Divine revelation. In the 
present system of education the main thing was the 
formation of character. When boys went from school 
it would stand them in little stead if they were only 
good at mathematics, Greek, or singing, unless they 
turned out to be men, What was wanted in the 
present day was men with a will so strong that the 


rt Reynolds Best, 


Isaac Taylor had said that the last thing poste 
succeeded in learning was the first principles of 
morals. He believed that that was true, and unless 
the teaching of morals was made the main 
business in education, young men and young 
women would not be properly turned out to take 
their places in society. He counselled them to 
learn pluck - not mere fighting pluck, but the moral 
pluck which would stand by a man who felt he was 
right, even when the multitude was not with him. 
Let them by all means be Nonconformists; but 
let them first of all be Catholics. He believed a 
new sort of Nonconformist was wanted, a man who 
knew the Church of England and Dissent well, 
and who would learn tocombine the two qualties in 
his own character. (Applause.) 

The CHArRMAN then presented to the Rev. W. 
Cuthbertson ‘‘ The Speaker’s Commentary,” bearing 
the following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to the Rev. 
W. Cuthbertson, B.A., Bishop Stortford, by the 
masters and boys of the Nonconformist Grammar 
School, as a mark of their esteem for him and his 
constant kindness to them on the occasion of his 
election to the chair of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales for the years 1879-80.” 

Mr. 8. Mok paid a fitting tribute to Mr. 
Cuthbertson’s character and career, and that 
minister feelingly responded. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN a vote of thanks 
was heartily accorded to the headmaster and the 
matron of the girl’s school, Mrs. Schaeffer. 

The Rev. R. ALmorr, in returning thanks, re- 
ferred to the progress that had been made, and to 
the evil that was caused to their after-life by the 
too early abstraction of the pupils from school. He 
thought that every boy ought to face the Cam- 
bridge Local Examination as a necessity, and that 
nothing but the most urgent circumstances should 
keep him back from such examinations. 

The Rev. T. HILL then pronounced the benedio- 
tion, and thus the business part of the proceedings 
terminated. 

Immediately afterwards the parents and friends 
sat down to luncheon in the building set a for 
athletic sports in wet weather. r. Grimwade 
again occupied the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN having proposed the health of 
the Queen, which was duly responded to, proposed 
the thanks of the company to Mr. Morley for his 
attendance and services on the occasion. 

The Rev. Mr. Sarnsspury briefly seconded the 
1 * which was unanimously adopted. 

r. Montxv, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, expressed the satisfaction he had felt in 
all that he had witnessed, in the harmony amongst 
the workers in the school, and in the reality of the 
work done in the establishment. He suggested 
that there might be too many subjects taught, and 
that it would be better to teach a few subjects 
thoroughly than a larger number indifferently. He 
also expressed an objection to military drill in 
schools as tending to foster a military spirit amon 
the boys; and repeated the recommendation he h 
previously offered, that parents should refrain from 
removing their children from school at an early 
age, when they were beginning really to profit by 
the instruction they had received. 

Mr. C. Lees proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Rev. E. R. Conder and the Rev. E, White for their 
addresses. 

The Rev. Mr. HILL, of Finchley, seconded the 
vote, and expressed his satisfaction at the improve- 
ment which had taken place in the school. 

The Rev. E. Conper acknowledged the vote of 
thanks, and said it had afforded him great pleasure 
to be present and see the bright faces of the lads 
whom he had addressed. The visit would leave a 
very pleasant impression on his mind. He ventured 
to differ from Mr. Morley with to the effect 
of military drill, which he thought might often 
prove a useful training to boys, accustoming them to 
act in concert with prompt and strict obedience. 

The Rev. E. Wurrx also acknowledged the vote 
of thanks, and said a word in favour of military 
drill, believing that a man would not be the worso 
citizen for being taught to hold himself upright. 

On the motion of Mr. Portway, seconded by Mr. 
Pook, a vote of thanks was accorded to the chair- 
man, with whose acknowledgment the proceedings 
terminated. 

In the evening the friends took tea as usual at 
the girls’ school, where they were entertained with 
— and instrumental music chiefly by the young 
ladies of the establishment. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE PROTOCOLS. 


The Foreign Office issued on Monday a bulky 
document containing correspondence relating to the 
Berlin Con and the protocols of the meetings 
of the Plenipotentiaries. 

Mr. Cross, on the 6th of June last, informed the 
Earl of Beaconsfield and the Marquis of Salisbury 
that they had been appointed Plenipotentiaries to 
the Congress in conjunction with Lord Odo Russell, 
and that it was Her Majesty’s pleasure that they 
keep him constantly informed of the proceedings of 
the Congress, and especially of any new questions 


of the scholars to scamp work. His advice to the 
boys would be that they should be thorough—never 
to be ashamed of being ignorant on any subject, 
or of asking any question or explanation because 
they might be thought to be stupid by those of 
whom they made the inqniry. Heshould like to see 
them, as Nonconformists, preparing themselves for 
any influence they might be called upon to exercise 
in the future. He wished to impress upon 
parents the almost absolute necessity of pro- 


world would make way for them—a will Divinely 
inspired and directed. The schoolmaster could not 
do the work of forming character unless he was 
supported and energised by home influences, 
which ought to be brought to bear on the 
characters of the boys with whose training he was 
entrusted. It was impossible to turn boys into 
Godlike men unless they had Godlike parents. 
Parents did not devote so much time as they might 
wish to do to the society of their children, Mr, 


not hitherto considered by the Cabinet, which 
might arise in the course of the proceedings. Ina 
subsequent communication, Mr. Cross informs Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries that it is necessary they 
should urge the withdrawal of the Russian troops 
from the immediate neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople, and that they should advocate the claims of 
Greece to be represented at the Congress, The 
claims of Roumania and Servia in this respect wer 
not wholly free from question, but Her Majesty’s 
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Government nevertheless would be glad to see an 
indulgent view taken of their request, 12328 

eir admission to those sittings which specially 
“Following this, th d h dated the 8th 

wing this, there is a tch dated the 8t 
June, from the Marquis of Salisbury to Lord Odo 
Russell, in which the objects of the British Cabinet 
in Boing into Congress are set out in detail. The 
following are its leading paragraphs :— 

The matters which are dealt with in the earlier 
articles of the Treaty of San Stefano may not be 
considered as interesting England in a primary 
degree, but will not the less require the vigilant 
attention of the Plenipotentiaries. The frontiers, 
for example, to be to Servia and Monte- 
negro, and the arrangements to be made with re- 

t to Bosnia and Herzegovina, though they are 

comprised within the provisions of the Treaty 

of Paris, and therefore come within the category of 

subjects on which England is entitled, if she thinks 

fit, to express and sustain her opinion, belong to this 
class of questions. 

our counsels on these points will, in the first 
place, be directed to assure the welfare and the 
good government of the populations concerned, and 
you will not forget the ancient alliance between 
Austria and this country, and the general coinci- 
dence of their interests. It is important that, in 
the — + pr of the on these a 
you should support an timate proposals tending 
to benefit an — the 7 
Monarchy, But in doing so you will bear in mind 
that if Russia should ultimately adhere to the pro- 

ls of the preliminary treaty, these do not touch 

© interests of England so closely as to justify 

the Plenipotentiaries in pushing their opposition 80 
far as to break up the Con on that account. 

„On the other hand, the proposed annexations 
in Asia, which have an injurious bearing upon the 
interests of Great Britain, are not likely to excite 
any serious opposition on the part of the other Euro- 
pean Powers. It is understood that there will be 

ttle difficulty in inducing the Russian Government 
to make considerable concessions in respect to that 
part of the conquered territory which includes the 
caravan route from Trebizond to Tabreez. But 
there is no ground for believing that Russia will 
willingly give way in respect to Batoum, Kars, or 
Ardahan ; and it is possible that the arguments of 
England, urged in Congress, will receive little assist- 
ance from other Powers, and will not be able to 
shake her resolution in this respect. You will not 
on that account abstain from earnestly pressing 
upon them and upon Russia the justice of abstaining 
from annexations which are unconnected with the 

fessed objects of the war, and profoundly dis- 

teful to the populations concerned, and the 
expediency, in regard to the future tranquillity of 
Asia, of forbearing to shake so perilously the 
position of the Government of Turkey. In the 
event of the failure in this respect of the efforts of 
the English Plenipotentiaries, you will be made 
acquainted with the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government have decided to pursue. 

The other portions of the Treaty concern other 
Powers as well as England, and it is probable that, 
in respect to them, the English Plenipotentiaries 
will not be left to stand alone. None of the 
Powers, indeed, appear to attach so much import- 
ance to the union of Bessarabia with Moldavia, 
provided for in the Treaty of Paris, as to be willing 
to prevent by force the retrocession of that region 
by Roumania—not even those Powers to whose 
trade the Danube is an important outlet. England, 
therefore, whose direct interests are little affected, 
and whose means of action are comparatively 
restricted, could not assume the responsibility of 
doing so, A distinct protest, however, should be 
entered against a violation of international law, for 
which there seems to be little excuse, and which 
cannot be justified by reference to the purposes 
with which the war was undertaken. At the same 
time, the rights of the Powers with respect to the 
navigation of the Danube must be fully respected, 
and no countenance must be given to an interpreta- 
tion of the 19th article of the Treaty of San Stefano 
which would give to Russia in any case the power 
of keeping the Dobrudscha as Russian territory. 

Ik, indeed, it shall bappen that Roumania 
should refuse to make the retrocession of Bessarabia 
in exchange for the equivalent which is offered, a 
case will arise which is not referred toin the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and which will be outside the com- 
petence of a Congress summoned only to consider 
that Treaty. 

The demand of Russia to be exclusively con- 
sulted as to the administrative institutions at Bul- 
garia, Thessaly, Epirus, Crete, and the other pro- 
vinces of Turkey in Europe, cannot be accepted by 
the other Powers, and will probably not be main- 
tained in argument. The claims which will un- 
doubtedly be advanced by the Government of 
Greece in reference to some of these provinces, will 
receive the careful consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Plenipetentiaries, and I doubt not of the represen- 
tatives of the other Powers. 

**The constitution of the province of Bulgaria 
will, especially, merit the attention of the English 
Plenipotentiaries. The tributary principality, 
which under the treaty extends to the Egean on 
the south, and beyond the Lake of Ochrida on the 
west, and trenches closely on the important towns 
of Adrianople and Salonica, requires very material 
reduction. In the judgment of Her Majesty’s 
Government it should not be allowed to extend 
south of the Balkan range. Those parts of the 
territory south of that chain which are principally 
inhabited by Bulgarians ought to have the protec- 


tion of institutions generally similar to those which 
were proposed at the Conference of Constantinople. 
Great care, however, should be taken that while 
every necessary safeguard is provided for the good 
government of the ulation, the political and 
military authority of the Sultan’s Government is 
sufficiently secured to provide against the risk of 
this province being made the field of treasonable 
intrigues, or the gate of an invading army. While 
it may be proper that the Turkish forces should 
not be cantoned among the body of the Bulgarian 
population, and especially in the neighbourhood of 
the towns which have been the scenes of lamentable 
calamities, it is very important, for the security of 
Constantinople, that they should continue to occupy 
the passes of the Balkans. England could not 
acquiesce ip the institution of any local militia in 
that province, unless its principal officers are nomi- 
nated by the Sultan. 

It is essential that the Greek populations, which 
have been so largely included in the New Bulgaria 
by the Treaty, should be preserved from the danger 
of absorption by a dominant Slav population, that 
Salonica and Cavalla should be kept at a distance 
from the jurisdiction of any State likely to fall 
under the influence of Russia, and that the Augean 
littoral generally should remain in the hands of the 
Porte. ut it is scarcely less important that, in 
the arrangements made for the government and 
defence of the territory south of the Balkans, the 
position of the Sultan should be made strategically 
so secure as to enable him to discharge indepen- 
ew the political duties which he has to per- 
orm. 

The provision of the preliminary treaty, under 
which Russian troops will be permitted to accupy 
Bulgaria for two years with a force of 50,000 men, 
would enable Russia to impress her influence 
deeply, and perhaps ineffaceably, upon the organi- 
sation of the new community. It will be the 
object of the Plenipotentiaries to diminish the 
length and force of this occupation to the utmost 
possible extent. 

The financial questions arising out of the in- 
debtedness of Turkey, the indemnity im upon 
her, and the distribution of all the liabilities she 
has incurred among the provinces which have 
acquired a complete or partial independence, will 
require the most careful attention of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries, Tho difficulties will be chiefly in detail, 
but as a matter of principle it will be necessary to 
rovide that the securities to which Her Majesty’s 

vernment as creditors of the Porte are entitled, 
should be left entirely unaffected by the operation 
of the Treaty. Care must also be taken that the 
indemnity payable in money shall not under any 
circumstances be made the pretext for a new 
demand of territory. 

In respect to the Straits of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, which are dealt with in the 24th 
Article of the Treaty, Her Majesty’s Government 
will, in preference to the provisions of that article, 
insist on the maintenance of the regulations which 
existed before the war.“ 


The protocols follow. 

At the first sitting, on June 13tb, Lord Beacons- 
field brought up the question of the nearness of 
the Ruszian army to Constantinople, and urged that 
it might be productive of serious danger to the peace 
of Europe. Prince Gortschakoff answered that the 
Emperor of Russia was anxious solely for the benefit 
of the Christian populations, and Count Schouvaloff 
suggested that the retreat of the Russian forces 
might be productive of much greater evils than the 
one suggested by the English Prime Minister. The 
danger of a sudden capture of Constantinople, he 
declared no longer existed, and was even impossible. 
In the result it was held that the British proposal 
was not necessary to be carried out, and Lord 
Beaconslield expressed himself satisfied with the 
discussion which had taken place. 

At the second meeting of the Congress, Lord 
Salisbury brought up a proposal to admit Greece 
to a direct representation, or at least to assist at all 
sittings in which questions in connection with the 
interests of the Greek race shall be discussed. The 
question was adjourned until the next meeting, but 
Prince Gortschakoff desired it to be recorded that 
he was anxious that the Congress should look upon 
the representatives of Russia not as exclusively con- 
cerned with the interests of the Slavs, but as taking 
an interest in all the Christian populations of 
Turkey. Prince Gortschakoff declared, therefore, 
beforehand, that he would identify himself with 
the measures adopted in favour of the Greeks ; 
he would even demand for the Greeks of the 
Ottoman Empire an autonomy similar to that 
which was claimed for the Slavs. The object 
of bis Government was to draw these two races 
closer to each other. The remainder of the second 
sitting was occupied with a discussion of the articles 
of the Treaty of San Stefano which relate to 
Bulgaria, and Lord Salisbury proposed that the 
tributary autonomous principality of Bulgaria 
should restricted to the part of European 
Turkey which is situated to the north of the 
Balkans, and that the province of Roumelia and all 
other territory south of the Balkans shall be under 
the direct political and military authority of the 
Sultan, all necessary precaution being taken that 
the welfare of the populations shall be protected by 
sufficient guarantees of administrative autonomy, 
or in some other manner. The discussion was 
adjourned, and Prince Bismarck suggested that the 
Powers chiefly concerned try to arrange their 
differences in private conferences. 

At the third sitting Lord Salisbury’s motion with 
regard to the admission of Greece was discussed, 


and it was resolved to accept the proposition of 
France, that the Greek representative should be 
summoned to the Congress whenever the Pleni- 
potentiaries deemed it necessary. Lord Salisbury 
moved an amendment to the effect that Greece 
should be present whenever any Greek provinces 
were in question, instead of the frontier provinces, 
as pro in the French version. The Congress 
divided, Austria and Italy voting with Great 
Britain, and Turkey abstaining. There being, 
therefore, an equal number of votes on both sides, 
the amendment was lost, and therefore, with 
respect to the provinces not bordering on Greece, 
such as Macedonia and Crete, it remained to be 
discussed in each individual case whether Greece 
was on that occasion to be admitted or not. 

At the fourth sitting the English proposals 
with regard to Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia were 
brought forward and practically adopted, Russia 
making a number of concessions. 

At the seventh sitting Prince Gortschakoff re- 
gretted that illness had prevented his attending 
some of the previous meetings. His absence had 
not depended on his will, but he would wish to say, 
as shortly as possible, a few words, inspired by the 
spirit of conciliation which directs him. Lord 
Beaconsfield, in a preceding sitting, had expressed 
the desire that the Sultan should be master in his 
own dominions. His Serene Highness, like Lord 
Beaconsfield, desired that the Sultan should be 
master in his own dominions; but he thought the 
existence of this authority depended upon certain 
eonditions, without which genius itself could not 
accomplish miracles. In the opinion of the first 
Plenipotentiary of Russia, these conditions were 
administrative and political. It was of importance, 
from an administrative point of view, that the 
inhabitants of the provinces which should not have 
been declared independent by the Congress — 
be assured of their possessions, lives, &c., not by 
promises on paper, which might, like the former 
ones, not be carried out, and prevent neither abuses 
nor exactions, but by a European ent which 
might assure their efficacy and inspire the —_ 
tion with confidence from a political point of view. 
Prince Gortschakoff observed that, instead of an 
English, French, or Russian preponderance, which 
history showed to have existed at Constantinople 
at different periods, he would wish that there should 
be in the East no preponderance whatever, not more 
for Russia than for any other State, and he would 
desire to see substituted for the paltry and dele- 
terious struggle of individual rivalries on the shift- 
ing ground of Constantinople, a collective action of 
the Great Powers which would spare the Ottoman 
Porte many illusions and many faults. His Serene 
Highness, making use of an expression which would 
certainly appear to every man competent in the 
art of war to be justified by the hsroic efforts 
of the Russian armies, observed that Russia 
brought hither laurels, and he * that the 
Congress would convert them into olive branches. 

Lord Beaconsfield said that he felt a lively 
satisfaction in seeing Prince Gortschakoff resume 
his seat in the Congress, and he looked upon the 
eloquent speech of His Serene Highness as a happy 
—— of the improvement in his health. is 
Excellency, recalling the words of the Plenipoten- 
tiary of Russia, in relation to the considerable 
sacrifices to which the great Sovereign and the 
great country so worthily E by His 
Serene Highness had consen with a view to 
peace, considered himself fully authorised to say 
that he himself and his English colleagues had in 
like manner made important concessions with the 
same pacific intention. Peace was, in fact, the 
wish of Europe, and he (Lord Beaconsfield) was 
happy to note, in accordance with the words which 
he had just heard, the now unanimous expresrion of 
this sentiment. But, in order to accomplish this 
wish, the spirit of conciliation was still necessary. 
His Excellency had beyond this nothing more to say 
concerning the considerations presented by Prince 
Gortschakoff, which he had listened to with the 
greatest pleasure. 

At the final sitting of the Congress, Prince 
Bismarck, replying to a vote of thanks, said :— 
„Gentlemen, — At the moment of separating, I do 
not hesitate to affirm that the Congress has deserved 
well of Europe. If it has been found impossible to 
realise all the aspirations of public opinion. History 
will nevertheless do justice to our intentions and to 
our work, and the Plenipotentiaries will have the 
consciousness of having, as far as was possible, 
given and secured to Europe the great benefit of 
peace, which was so gravely menaced. This result 
cannot be diminished by any criticism which the 
spirit of party may be able to publish. I have the 
firm hope that the Euro understanding will, 
with the help of God, lasting, and that the 

nal and cordial relations which during our 
abours have been established between us, will 
strengthen and consolidate good relations between 
our Governments.” 


Mr. Brinley Richards, the composer, and Mr. 
E. J. Hopkins, the Temple organist, who were the 
examiners in the — 1 —— for the musical scholar- 
ship in the Ladies’ Division of the Crystal Palace 
School of Art, Science, and Literature, awarded the 
prize to Miss H. Blagden, of Sydenham. |, 

A tramp was arrested, taken before an American 
justice, and sentenced for three months. 
worship, in explaining the sentence, remarked that 
while there was no evidence that the prisoner had 
been guilty of any crime, he thought it prudent to 
commit him, as he had the wild, haggard look of a 
man about to start a newspaper. 


— — ee 
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ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


—_———— ee 


The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, who has repre- 
sented the City of London during the last fifteen 
years, has announced his intention of retiring at the 
end of the present Parliament. In his address to 
the Liberal electors he says :-- 

Proud as I am of the long connection which has 
existed between us, and most reluctant to forego the 
conspicuous honour of fighting another battle in your 
behalf, I cannot look to my own wishes and my owa 

ition alone. Everything must give way to the 
mmense importance of the struggle for the recovery of 
a larger number of seats by the Liberals in the city 
being waged under the most favourable circumstances, 
and with the strongest possible candidates. My 
votes and opinions on the county franchise question 
disquality me in this respect, — accordingly, I feel 
bound to abstain from contesting one of the seats. 

The existence of the minority vote in the city 

increases the obligation on my part not to come 
forward as a candidate. If, by any mischance, the 
Liberals should again be represented only by a 
minority member, it is clearly a matter of paramount 
importance to the party that the member should in 
all respects, and on all the most prominent questions 
of the day, be in thorough and absolute accord with 
those who returned him. In this respect, too, I must 
hold myself to be disqualified by my county franchise 
vote. 
It is stated that Mr. Goschen’s decision bas occa- 
sioned great regret among the Liberals in the city, 
and an attempt will be made to induce him to re- 
consider it. The Conservatives have issued a 
circular expressing approval of the ‘‘ courageous 
and statesmanlike policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in relation to foreign affairs,” and recommend- 
ing Alderman R. N. Fowler and Baron Hénry de 
Worms as suitable candidates in the event of any 
of the present members retiring. 

It is expected that Lieutenant-Colonel Seely and 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert, brother of Lord Car- 
narvon, will be the Liberal candidates for Notting- 
ham at the next election. Both gentlemen have 
previously sat for the constituency. The present 
senior member, Captain Denison, will not in 
stand, but will offer himself for the county. His 
colleague, Mr. Isaac, intends again to contest the 
borough in the Conservative interest. 

Mr. Albert Grey has declined tostand for Berwick, 
havi ted an offer to become the second 
Liberal candidate for Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The two sections of the Liberal party at North- 
ampton are now united in support of Mr. A. 8. 
Ayrton, and some of the Radicals still insist upon 
Mr. Bradlaugh. It is said that a Permissive Bill 
candidate will also come forward. 

Mr. J. Dick Peddie, of Edinburgh, has definitely 
intimated that he will offer himself as a candidate 
for the Kilmarnock Burghs ; and Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr, of London, who is at present going the round 
of the Burghs, is e to announce his can- 
didature in a few days. The sitting member, Mr. 
Fortesque-Harrison, will again solicit the suffrages 
of the electors. 


Obituary, 


— — 
DEATH OF THE REV. WILLIAM BRADEN. 


The Weigh House congregation at the morning 
service on Sunday last were shocked to learn from 
the deacons, by whom the earlier portion of the 
service was conducted, that their pastor, the Rev. 
William Braden, had ceased to live on the precedin 
day (Saturday, July 4 Intimate friends 
noticed for months past that he had had a worn and 
jaded look, Though not well, he preached on 

unday evening, the 14th inst. On the next day he 
was attacked by congestion of the brain, from 
the effects of which he suffered until between one 
and two in the morning of the following Saturday, 
when he expired. Mrs. Braden, having herself 
been the subject of illness, which caused fim some 
anxiety, had been away from home for the benefit 
of her health. She was able to return during his 
last week of life, and to minister to him in his dyi 
moments. From the nature of the disease benea 
which he wassmitten down, Mr. Braden was conscious 
only at intervals. At these times appropriate and 
on of Scripture were repeated to 
him. Tell me more! Tell me more!” he was 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘Do you know where you are 
going”? he was asked. An upward look and a 
wave of the hand in the same direction as the 
response when powers of speech had failed. 

illiam Braden was only in the thirty-eighth 
— of his age when his career was thus suddenly 
rought to a close. He was born in Marylebone in 
1840. Trained under the influence of pious 
parents, he never forgot what he owed to their 
precept and example, and on at least one public 
occasion he gave expression to his belief as to the 
joy which would have swelled his father’s breast 
had he lived to witness the ministerial success which 
heultimately attained. Another power beneath which 
his mind was brought, in its formative period, and to 
which he was accustomed to ascribe not a little 
influence in moulding his aims and aspirations, was 
the genius of Charles Kingsley in his published 
writiogs. His secular education may be said to 
have been received at Maida Hill Grammar School. 
His religious consecration, and his resolve to enter 
the ministry, dated from his connection with the 
church at Paddington Chapel, under the 
torate of the Rev. James Stratten, In 1857 he 
entered Cheshunt College, having previously 
undergone a course of preparatory study 


at Bedford, conducted by the Rev. W. 
Alliott. Mr. Braden entered the ministry in 
1860, when he became pastor of the Congregational 
Church at St. Albans. Here a clergyman, whose 
name deserves to be recorded—the Rev. Mr. 
Dudding—became so friendly with the young Dis- 
senting minister and his flock, as to make them a 
present of an o for their chapel, an act for 
which Mr. Dudding is said to have been visited by 
the displeasure of his bishop. In 1866 Mr. Braden 
was invited to Huddersfield, where as in his first 
charge, ke became the object of warm attachment 
on the of his people, and produced a powerful 
impression by his hing. What that impres- 
sion must have been may be judged by an anecdote 
which, as we narrate it blends the facts, as we 
heard them from the lips of both the men concerned, 
and both of whom are now gone from among us. 

It was, we believe, in 1870, that, on a certain 
Sunday, in a quiet — — in the North of 
England, William Braden, having been invited to 
supply the pulpit of the Congregational Church, 
learned, after his arrival, that he was likely 
to have as one of his hearers Thomas Binney. 
The men were unknown to each other; 
but, of course, the fame of the old Divine 
was familiar enough to the young preacher. 
He reflected. There were two sermons in bis bag, 
and but two; and they, we believe, were old ones. 
He was not quite sure whether either would be 
equal to the occasion. But the choice was a narrow 
one; and for the service at which the Noncon- 
formist patriarch was to be present, Mr. Braden 
took into the pulpit a discourse on the history of 
Joseph. Whether the preacher observed what fol- 
lowed, we know not. But we know what actually 
occurred, from the testimony of Mr. Binney him- 
self. Not only was his attention fully engaged, 
but his feelings were touched, and he was deeply 
effected. I sat and wept like a child,” were hi 
words. 

The young preacher, as our readers are aware, 
became Mr. Binney’s successor in the Weigh 
House torate. Mr. Braden entered on the 
duties of that office on the first Sunday in February, 
1871. He had thus nearly compl seven years 
and a half of service in this, his last and most in- 
fluential, sphere of labour. What that service 
effected must, we fear, be learned in some de 
by its loss. A revived church, with its various 
organisations reanimated and inc — the 
latest addition being a flower mission — a 
more commodious and seemly place of worship, with 

riate accessories for lectures and for eo 

e young; the renewed culture of psalmody, an 
the culture, not less important, of fraternal fellow- 
ship—these are among the visible results of the 
work now ended. And who shall say that the 
invisible are not greater still ? 

This is not the place to attempt an analysis of 
Mr. Braden’s power asa preacher or pastor. But 
apart from his natural power and fluency of speech, 
which were brought under assiduous cultivation, we 
must mention, as we have illustrated above, a 
spirit of tender sympathy with all that is noblest in 
our nature, and his command over the best feelings 
of his hearers. But the preacher, after all, was less 
than the man. And if the one might well be 
admired, the other had but to be known, and he 
must be loved. Even those who knew but little of 
him must have learned that he carried a warm heart 
in his breast. His theological views were strictly 
evangelical, but they were held with the utmost 
liberality towards those who differed from him. 
An uncompromising Nonconformist, he was a 
member of the committee of the Liberation Society. 

For the last five or six years, besides discharging 
the duties of the pastorate and delivering lectures 
on historical and other subjects, which must have 
cost him some pains, Mr. Braden was the editor of 
the English J ent, in which office he suc- 
ceeded the late Mr. Turberville, whe also, it may be 
remembered, died somewhat suddenly. 

Mr. Braden leaves a widow and five young 
children. His mother also survives him. 

The funeral takes place to-morrow at Kensal 
Green Cemetery, at two o'clock. 

J. F. O. 


REV. ROBERT ASHTON. 


The Rev. Robert Ashton — away on Sunday 
last, at the ripe of eighty-one, havin 
born at Hull, in ‘March, 1798. His dea ny 
literally be said to have been a translation. e 
was seated at the tea-table with his family at home, 
when a sudden affection of the heart rendered him 
unconscious and speedily lifeless. He had been 
present in the morning at the Rev. S. Hebditch’s 
church in Clapton, and given a brief address at 
a baptismal service. In his case the fear of death 
was mercifully removed ; for he had often expressed 
apprehensions concerning the physical pains and 
weakness attendant upon dissolution ; but all these 
were spared to him. For some months he had 
been in failing health, and it was evident that a 
decay of nature had commenced. Only last week 
however, he returned from Hastings, where he had 
been on a visit, and derived considerable 
benefit from the change. While there, he 
wrote to some of his dldest and most valued 
friends, expressing his Christian hope and trust in 
beautiful terms, and stating that his work was 
finished, and that all his affairs were arranged. He 
had gradually withdrawn himself from the fatigue 
and anxiety of public life, although he continued 
almost to the last in harness, so far as concerned 
the editorship of the Congregational Year Book, 
which had been under his sole charge since its com- 


mencement in 1849. How diligently, patiently, 
and faithfully he laboured in this department of 
denominational usefulness is pretty generally known, 
although few can have any conception of the 
immense amount of time and labour devoted to the 
collection and tof numberless minute 
details. With Mr. ton all this was a labour of 
love, and called forth a measure of service such as 
could not be compensated by the honorarium 
allotted to him. In another sphere, as one of the 
secretaries of the London Board of Congregational 
Ministers, he served gratuitously for twenty-nine 
years, and when heretired two years ago, his brethren 
expressed their sense of his worth in a testimonial 
to which large numbers outside the Board gladly 
and generously contributed. ‘To the t genera- 
tion Mr. Ashton is chiefly known by his official con- 
nection with the vy ty — Union of England 
and Wales, of which he became secretary in 1852. 
During the long period of eighteen years in which 
Mr. Ashton held the office, until his retirement in 
1870, after the decease of the Rev. Dr. George 
Smith rendered necessary some organic changes in 
the Union, no face was more familiar to the 
brethren. Some of them thought him cold and 
official, for he did not wear his heart upon hia 
sleeve, but those more intimately acquainted with 
him knew the kindness, the generosity, and the 
considerateness of his nature, his zeal for everything 
that related to the interests of the denomination, 
and his loyalty to Christ and His truth. Mr. 
Ashton was also for many years the zealous and 
efficient secretary of the Christian Instruction 
Society, of the Surrey Mission, and of the Christian 
Witness Fund. He was the editor of the works of 
John Robinson, and had a profound and appreciative 
admiration for him and his venerable associates. 
Asa theologian Mr. Ashton held by the ancient land- 
marks, and although never 11 preacher, his 
sermons were always mark y solid truth, and 
were enforced by his own censistent character. So 
long ago as 1850 he relinquished the lar pas- 
torate, having filled that at Platt Chapel | P , 
for eleven years. Prior to that he was settled at 
Warminster from 1832 to 1839, and at Dedham, 
Essex, from 1824 to 1832; having received his 
ministerial training at Hoxton College, which he 
entered in 1819, on the recommendation of the now 
extinct church of Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
at that time under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Griffith Williams. The funeral is fixed to take 
place on Friday next in Abney Park Cemetery, but 
there will be a 11 service at three o'clock 
in Clapton Park Chapel (the Rev. S. Hebditch’s), 
In compliance with an expressed wish of Mr. 
Ashton’s, and in strict conformity with his unas- 
sum character, there will be no formally- 
— ** deputations from the many societies with 
which he was identified; yet, doubtless, many 
who knew and esteemed him will testify, by their 
presence at the grave, respect for his character and 
work, 


Epitome of FHelws, 


— 


The Queen and Court are now at Osborne, where 
they are expected to remain about a month, and 
thence p to Balmoral. Prince Leopold 
remains at Windsor Castle, being confined to the 
house with a sprained knee. 

Lord Beaconsfield left London on Saturday after- 
noon, on a visit to Her Majesty at Osborne. The 
Queen’s dinner inclu Princess Beatrice, 
Lady Waterpark, the Hon. Horatia Stopford, the 
Hon. Amy bart, the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Lieutenant-General Ponsonby, and Mr. Corry. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield has been invested by 
Her Majesty the Queen with the Order of the 
Garter. The ceremony took place at Osborne on 
Monday morning. The Premier was introduced to 
the Royal presence by Sir John Cowell, Master of 
the Household, preceded by Sir Albert Woods, 
bearing the Insignia of the Order. Her Majesty 
then conferred the honour of knighthood upon Lord 
Beaconsfield, who kissed hands, and Her Majesty 
having received the Garter, delivered it to him, and 
afterwards invested him with the Riband and 
George of the Order. The other vacant Garter has 
been conferred upon Lord Salisbury. 

On Monday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
paid an informal visit to the London Hospital in 
the Whitechapel-road, the only general institution 
of its kind which mitigates human suffering 
amongst the dense population of the Tower 
Hamlets. 

It is stated at Hereford that the Duke of Con- 
naught has taken Maesllwch Castle, late the resi- 
dence of Captain de Winton, deceased, on a lease, 
and intends after his marriage residing there. 

The Duke of er: who has lately been 
rather indisposed, is to granted a few weeks’ 
leave of absence 80 soon as affairs at Cyprus have 
settled down.” 

The Carlton Club banquet to Lord Beaconsfield 
has been fixed for next Saturday. It will take place 
at the Duke of Wellington’s Riding School. 

The usual Mansion House banquets to ministers 
will be given on Saturday, August 3. 

The Court of Common Council have resolved to 
present, in gold boxes, the freedom of the City to 
the Premier and the Marquis of Salisbury, in testi- 
mony of their appreciation of the services rendered 
b em in connection with the Berlin Congress. 
The event is expected to come off an hour before 
the Mansion House banquet. 

A summary of last Thursday’s debate in the 
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House of Lords was telegraphed at intervals of one 
hour to Her Majesty at Windsor Castle. 

Lord Dufferin, the Governor-General of Canada, 
is expected home about the middle of September. 

The Secre of State for the Colonies has 
a ted Mr. Edward Wingfield to the Assistant 

nder-Secretaryship in the Colonial Office vacated 
by the retirement of Mr. W. R. Malcolm. 

In a letter to the Rev. J. C. Gill, on July 19, 
after referring to the efforts made especially by 
Mr. Gladstone” for peace, Mr. Bright writes :— 
„The war Government is now seeking credit for 
having kept the peace. Let us be thankful that war 
has been avoided. Ray - war avoided 8 in some 
degree a guarantee for future peace. nhappily, 
our poopie understand little of foreign affaire, and. 
having never known war in their own country, they 
are easily excited by an unscrupulous Minister and 
a party Press. I take some comfort in believing 
that Christian sentiment in favour of peace has been 
more active during the past year than at any former 
period.” 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway states that a lady has 
authorised him to offer 1,000/. towards the forma- 
tion of a fund to provide some means for the colle- 
giate education of women at Oxford, subject to the 
condition that an equal sum be subscribed within 
the next few months. 

On Friday, as Mr. Walter Grey, Neston, was 
walking through Wepre-park, Hawarden, he was 
attacked by a ferocious bull. Mr. Grey, a one- 
armed gentleman, possessing t — dodged 


the bull, but was eventually tossed. The bull 
made a violent butt at him, but he ped the 
beast by the nose-ring and clung firmly to it for 


two hours, during which the bull madly endea- 
voured to toss and gore him. He was found 
covered with blood and frightfully lacerated. He 
received medical attention at Connah's Quay, and 
was then removed home in a critical state. 

The Home. Rulers are displaying some activity in 
the metropolitan boroughs. They have organised 
registration committees in Chelsea, Fulham, South- 
wark, Deptford, Greenwich, Tower Hamlets, Mary- 
lebone, and Finsbury. In Finsbury five meetin 
will be held next week in different sections of the 
borough, and will be attended by several Irish 
M.P.’s. In Marylebone an active canvass for 
claims for registration is being carried on. 

A resolution was passed on Friday by the 
Political Committee of the Manchester Reform 
Club strongly condemning the Eastern policy of the 
Government. The committee were of opinion that 
the action of the Government at Berlin and in 
taking over Cyprus did not serve the interests 
either of Great Britain or Europe; that they had 
lowered the dignity of the country, set constitu- 
tional law at defiance, and deserved the censure of 
the nation; and called upon Liberal members to 
resist to the utmost the grant of supplies to carry 
out the policy of the Government. 

Mr. John B. Gough, well known in this country 
and America as a lecturer on temperance, arrived 
on Saturday at Live l, where he was met by 
representatives of the National 2 League 
and the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union. He 
has consented to deliver a few lectures during a 
visit which he is making to Europe for rest and 
recreation. 

The cutting of oats has commenced in some parts 
of Essex, and harvest is ex to become general 
in the county in about a fortnight. There is a much 
larger yield of all kinds of grain than last year, 
and in many instances almost double the quantity 
of straw. 

Orders have been received at Devonport Dockyard 
for the weekly discharge of hands until the staff 
shall have been reduced by 1,100 men. 

On Friday morning a tank of 2,000 gallons of 
outa wee was being conveyed from Birming- 
ham to South Wales, burst at Hereford and ran into 
the river Wye, killing a great quantity of salmon, 
trout, and other fish. 

The Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund 
amounted on Saturday to 22,3007. This includes a 
balance of 1,000/. from last year’s account. 

The Grosvenor Gallery was opened on Sunday 
evening free to all who had applied to the Sunday 
Society for tickets, and between six and eight 
o'clock about 3,000 persons entered the gallery. 
The resteurant was not ed. 

The Political Committee of the Reform Club 
have elected Mr. Henry Dunckley, editor of the 
Manchester Examiner and Times, a member of the 
club. This was in exercise of a privilege which 
enables the committee to elect, from time to time, 
members who have rendered important service to 
the Liberal cause. Mr. Dunckley is the author of 
the pamphlet lately published under the title of 

„The Crown and the Constitution.“ 


The Committee of the House of Commons on Par- 
liamentary Reporting are stated to have determined 
on their report. The London papers have hitherto 
striven fora — of ‘‘ the gallery,“ and whilst 
one of those journals keeps.some fifteen seats for its 
own staff, the Press Association, which supplies 
nearly all the provincial daily papers, has been 
elbowed aside, and refused 2 e accommoda- 
tion. The Committee recommends that proper 
facilities should now be afforded. 

The ancient custom of assembling on St. Swithin's 
Day in the orchards and christening the apples was 
duly observed in some parts of Kent and Surrey on 
— wy 5 It is popularly believed that all the 
apples ound upon the trees on this day will mature 
and ripen. 

The Dundee town council on Friday, by sixteen 
votes to seven, resolved to forward an address of 


congratulation to Lord Beaconsfield on the conclu. 
sion of the Treaty of Berlin. 

The mansion and estate of Crow Nest, near 
Halifax, the residence of the late Sir Titus Salt, 
Bart., have been purchased from the trustees under 
the will of the — baronet, by Mr. Richard 
Kershaw, silk spinner, Brighouse. 

The prices paid for deer forests in Scotland this 
year are enormous. The highest is probably 
Glenstrathfarar, Inverness-shire, the property of 
Lord Lovat, and let to Mr. Winans, an American, 
at an annual rent of something like 7,000/., to 
which must be added the cost of gillies, hill ponies, 
Ko. In Forfarshire there are two valuable forests 
only, one in Invermark, the property of the Earl 
of housie, and let to Sir R. Bateson Harvey, at 
a rent of 3,000“. a year, the second being Caen- 
lochan, belonging to the Earl of Airlie, and let to 
Sir Brooke Middleton for 1,600/. a year. 

A shocking occurrence has been brought to light 
in the — of Crayford, near Dartford, Kent. 
A Greenwich licens victualler, named Sands, 
finding that his receipts did not come up to his 
expectations, took three of his little children out 
for a walk, and having murdered them committed 
suicide. 

The weather was specially hot last week. The 
thermometer in the sun at Wimbledon on Frida 
reached 149 deg., a temperature never exceed 
since the Wimbledon meetings have been esta- 
blished, and only once equalled, namely, in 1868. 
In London the shade temperature did not exceed 
84 deg., a maximum lower by nearly 10 deg. than 
that which was registered in the last week of June. 
but in the south-west of France the thermometer is 
stated to have reached 100 deg. in the shade. 

The Eurydice has been successfully lifted, and 
got nearer to the shore. It is expected that when 
the ship, which is still lying in over 50ft. of water, 
has been beached she will be cleared in Sandown 
Bay. More than 250 bodies have yet to be 
accounted for. 

The rifle meeting at Wimbledon closed on Satur- 
day. With both to the number of entries 
and the precision of the shooting, the meeting has 
been the most successful ever held. The Duke of 
Connaught distributed the prizes to the successful 
competitors. Private Rae, Ist Stirling, winner of 
the Queen's Prize received the usual musical 
honours. The Elcho Shield was won by the Irish 
team, and the Lords and Commons match by the 
Peers, The Ashburton Shield was won by the 
Eton team; but a Glenalmond boy carried off the 
Spencer Cup. For the Kolapore Cup the home 
team beat the Canadians by eleven points. 

A double murder is reported from Ireland. A 
brother and sister named Ryan have been found 
dead in a bog stream at Tappagh, with large stones 
tied round their necks. It is supposed they were 
murdered with a view to robbery. No arrests have 
yet been made, 

Addressing the Grand Jury at Mold, on Monday, 
Lord Justice Bramwell congratulated the Welsh 
people on the gratifying state of the calendars in 
the northern counties. In the whole of the 
northern half of the Principality there had been 
only fourteen prisoners for trial. 

A noble institution in Sheffield, named the Jessop 
Hospital for Women, which has been built at a cost 
of 30,000“. by Mr. Thomas Jessop, was formally 
opened on Monday. 

The Grosvenor Gallery was on Sunday night 
visited by upwards of 3,000 voices. It will beagain 
opened in the same way on Sunday, August 4. 


Marshal MacMahon left Paris on Saturday for 
Trouville, where he will spend a few days. Before 
leaving, the marshal paid a visit to the Prince of 
Wales. 

It is announced that the French Chambers will 
be convoked for the beginning of the month of 
August, in order to ratify the action of the French 
representatives who signed the Treaty of Berlin. 
M. Waddington will, of course, take occasion to la 
before Parliament a full exposition of what too 
place in the German capital, and a vote approving 
of what was done will follow. Immediately after 
the vote on the treaty the Chambers will 4 pro- 
rogued until Oct. 28. 

rince Bismarck arrived at Kissingen from Berlin 
on Wednesday evening. Prince Gortschakoff, who 
intended to proceed to Wildbad, has been called 
home, and will return to Germany later in the 
summer. 

All the Nobiling family have, at -their special 
request, been permitted to change their name for 
Edeling, the German translation of their former 
half-Latin patronymic. 

The Emperor of Germany went out for a drive on 
Saturday afternoon, for the first time since the 
attack of Nobiling upon his life. His Majesty will 
go to Babelsburg as soon as the weather permits. 

M. Gambetta, the Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News says, sent a message to Mr. T. B. 
Potter, expressing deep regret at his inability to 
attend the Cobden Club banquet this summer. He 
was very anxious to make a Free-Trade declaration 
there. Next year he trusts to be a guest of the 
Cobden Club. M. Gambetta, it is added, deplores 
the reaction in favour of protection which is taking 
serious proportions in France, but 1 when the 
railway and canal schemes of M. de Freycinet are 
accomplished the temptation to become protectionist 
will be removed from the industrial centres. 


The Pope, according to the Roman correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, is about to remove from 


the Vatican to Perugia, where lodgi gs are bein 
prepared for him, Cardinal Franchi, it is Boren 


has assured the French representative at Rome that 
the Pope’s absence will not disturb the relations 
subsisting between the French Government and the 
Papal Court. | 

ews has been received from the Cape by way of 
Madeira to July 2. An amnesty has been proclaimed 
and a free pardon offered to the Kaffirs who sur- 
render themselves. The late Sandilli’s sons and 
councillors have been captured. General Thesiger 
is in Cape Town, and Parliament has passed a vote 
of thanks to him, Commodore Sullivan, the army, 
navy, and colonial forces, for their services in quell- 
ing the rebellion on the frontier. A column of 
troops under Colonel Wood is on its march to Natal. 
The native rising in Griqualand West and Bechuana 
country still continues. At Campbell and Karaman 
great uneasiness is felt. Cetewayo has sent an 
embassy to Sir Theophilus Shepstone, repudiating 
the acts of the Zulus in the disputed territory. 


Gleanings, 


— 5 


The advance-guard—A betrothal ring. 

A Chicago reporter has just won his spurs by an 
article headed Desperate Bloodshed—The Mon- 
DERED MAN Nor Expected to live?” 

**Governesses should never be required to do low 
menial work,” said a gentleman, £‘ Certainly not, 
but they frequently aspire to the hymeneal,” replied 
the lady. 

„Really, Mr. Johnson, there's nae end to your 
wit,” said alady in the West of Scotland to a noted 
humourist, “Gude forbid, madam,” he replied, 
„that I should ever be at my wit’s end.” 

A woman being told that some tables in the 
Russian Department of the new French Exhibition 
were being made of malachite, exclaimed, ‘‘ My 
goodness! I thought Malachite was one of the 
prophets.” 

A man applied for work, and the lady replied, 
**] have got all my servants. There is nothing for 
you to do. Ah, madame, it will take very little 
work to occupy we, was the naive reply. 

Under the circumstances of the increased cost of 

everything in Paris, it is not to be wondered at that 
beggars should scarcely vouchsafe a word of thanks 
to the passer-by for the gift of a penny. ‘‘What do 
you want me to do with these two sous?” asked a 
sturdy merchant of M. Jules Sandau, who had 
bestowed alms on him. a them, my friend,” 
he replied, “‘ and give them to the first poor man you 
gee. ” 
A Reat TuHearricaAt Novetty. — Theatrical 
business at Pompeii, which has been at a standstill 
since the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., appears 
to be looking up, judging from the following 
announcement of Signor Luigni :—‘‘ After a lapse 
of more than 1800 years, the theatre of this city 
will be opened with La Figlia del Reggimento. I 
solicit a continuance of the favour bestowed on my 
predecessor, Marcus Quintus Martius, and beg to 
assure the public that I shall make every effort to 
equal the rare qualities displayed during his 
management. 
A Novet ApvertTistNG Merpium.—A story is 
going the rounds about Mr. Boucicault. Of course 
everybody knows he isas bald as Uncle Ned. The 
veracious chronicler relates that at a certain 
theatre, where the actor was playing recently, he 
fell asleep in the green-rvom after leaving the stage 
for the night. Rousing himself after a comfortable 
nap he arose and went drowsily to his hotel. In 
the morning he entered the crowded breakfast-room, 
and emblazoned on his hairless cranium were the 
words Use Hail Columbia Hair Restorer !” 
Another example of how the universal Yankee 
native will use any object, animate or inanimate, 
as an advertising medium. 

A Froarixd Beentve.—Our American cousins 
have hit upon another novelty, which we find thus 
referred to ina New York contemporary :—‘‘: 
floating bee-house has been constructed by Mr. 
Peraine, a Chicago honey-dealer, large enough te 
accommodate 2.000 hives, which he is 4 towed 
up the Mississippi river from Louisiana to Minne- 
sota, keeping pace with the blossoming of the flowers, 
and thus stimulating the honey-making ability of 
his bees. Returning, he will stop about two months 
somewhere above St. Louis, and will reach Louisiana 
in October. He wants to take advantage of the 
autumnal flowers at each point. The plan of movin 
the bees to get the benefit of flowers has been tried 
in a small way in some parts of Europe. — Colonics 
and India. 

Comine Down.—A rising man at the Bar, who is 
well known for his peculiarity of pretending to 
have friends in a higher sphere of life than his own, 

retended that he was asked to dine with the Lord 
Chancellor, but that he could not accept the invi- 
tation on account of the illness of his wife. His 
friend, who said he was invited also, said he would 
make it all right with the Chancellor. The first 
speaker “es a moment, and then rushed after 
him. Stop, stop!“ he cried. ‘‘I wish to say that 
you had better not mention me to his lordship.” 
‘* Oh, yes, I will, be sure of it. Good-bye.” ‘‘ The 
fact is, said the other “you must not say any- 
thing. Why not?” The fact is,” he replied, 
„that a—in fact-—I am not exactly going to dine 
with the Lord Chancellor to-morrow. I was putting 
a case merely. I know he is going to invite me. 
Don't say a word, I implore of „ou. Voi going 
to dine with the Lord Chancellor to-morrow?” 
asked the other. Did 1 understand you to say, 
after all this talk, that you are not going to dine 
with his lordship?” No, no, I tell you,” cried the 
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oy inanagony. ‘‘No?—norlI, either. Good- 
ye |” 

An EXCELLENT ReForm.—Mr. Knight, the General 
Manager of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, deserve well of his country, and ought to 
have a drinking fountain erected to his meinory. 
He has returned from a tour of i ion of Con- 
tinental lines, and although there is little of a really 
practical nature which foreigners can teach use in 
the general management of iron roads, there are 
many little details connected with the comfort and 
safety of “eer which we need, but scorn to 
imitate. Such a detail, which would never have 
struck railway directors in their lofty and cynical 
contempt of passenger traffic, he has brought back 
with him. A t poet, after Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
own heart, has left on record that aristo mea hudor, 
which would be a mere platitude in any less beer- 
swilling countries than d and Bavaria. At 
most of the principal railway stations on the civilised 
portion of the Continent a table is set forth on the 

latform where iced water, sorbets, lemonade, cak 
ruits in season, and bread and wurst can be — 
at a reasonable cost. It would perhaps be too great an 
innovation to expect the whole of these luxuries to 
be placed within the reach of the poorer travellers, 
who really form the majority of all ordinary trains, in 
the face of existing arrangements between the rail- 
way companies and the ‘‘ refreshment” contractors. 
Consequently Mr. Knight has had to content him- 
self with introducing what, it is hoped, may prove 
the thin edge of the wedge, in the shape of a glass of 
iced water, price one penny, for the thirsty traveller. 
Refreshments of the Mugby Junction kind are not 
conducive to digestion, sweet temper, or thrift ; 
and a glass of iced water is infinitely preferable in 
these dog days to boiling beer and a tepid tripotage 
miscalled wine. To women and — sated when 
brought round tothe doors of the iages, as it is 
intended to be, the draught will be a veritable boon. 
Let us be thankful for small mercies, even in instal- 
ments. — Eo. 

Tue Great Captive BALLoon N Paris.—M. 
Henri Giffard, a well-known French engineer, 
having determined to give visitors to the Paris 
Exhibition an * of observing the gay 
capital from an elevated position, has constructed a 
gigantic captive balloon, capable of taking up fift 
8 at each ascent. It has cost him 20,0001 

he balloon is about 116ft. in diameter by more 
than 170ft. in height, and contains nearly 900,000 
cubic feet of gas. The raising power is obtained 
from 2 ge gas, which, being much lighter than 
atmospheric air, is — — not only of lifting the 
dead weight of the balloon, but of * 1 for a 
time the number of persons stated. he oon is 
of course ‘‘captive —that is, it is held to the 
ground by a strong cable nearly 2,000ft. long, and 
weighing about 7,000 pounds, the hauling-down 
power being supplied by two engines of 300 horse- 
power each. e net, which cost about 2,500/., is 
secured at the crossings by strips of leather, to 
prevent any chafing of the fabric of the gas-bag, 
which is composed of layers of muslin, linen, and 
india - rubber. The outside is covered with zinc- 
white paint, to prevent, as far as possible, the effects 
of the rays of the sun, which would otherwise 
involve, by expansion, the loss of many cubic feet 
of hydrogen gas. An experiments] ascent 
was made on Monday, when it reached a 
height of seven hundred yards, and was directed 
by M. Carnville Darton and the Brothers 
Godard. A letter from Paris says:—‘‘ So far the 
paving public has not been admitted to it. Twenty 
minutes is the time allotted to each aereal voyage. 
From the altitude to which the balloon rose this 
evening Paris resembled the Indian shawl in the 
Exhibition, having for the subject a pictorial plan 
of the town of Cashmere and its environs, It was 
purple with the. glow of the setting sun. The 
motion of the oon in a very faint breeze was 
analogous to that of a peg-top when it is near 
falling. The great city was as if peopled by a swarm 
of ants. The Exhibition was scarcely larger than 
one of those toy places which are to be bought at 
Nuremburg for half-a-florin each. Some of the 
asceusionists grew a little nervous when the bal- 
loon, having got to the end of its tether, jerked and 
strained a little. Nobody complained of giddiness. 
The descent was safely and pleasantly accom- 
plished. It is expected that the popular ascents 
— commenced at the end of the present 
wee ” 


Births, Murringes, and Benths, 


MARRIAGES, 


PREEN— WINKLE.—July 16, at Rusholme-road Chape 
by the Rev, Dr. Thomson, Alfred George, second son of 
the late Joseph to Annie Blake, third daughter of 
John Winkle, a'l of Manchester. 

BECK—HONNOR,—July 17, at the Con ational 
Chapel, Camberwell New-road, by the Rev. W. P. Tiddy, 
Richard Beck, eldest son of James Beck, of Wren-road, 
Camberwell, to Julia Honnor, fourth daughter of George 
Honnor, Leipsic-road, Camberwell, 

BALL—KOBERTSON,—July 17, at Walworth-road 
Chapel, 1 the Rev. William Howieson, Sidney, second 
son of Mr. C. Ball, of H.M.C., and Wansey-street, 
Walworth, to Janet, second daughter of Mr. G. Robert- 
son, of Camberwell-road, Surrey. 

OLD—THOMAS,—July 18, at the English Baptist Church, 
Neath, by the Rev. George Hawker, Albert Edward Old, 
of the Swansea Bank, Lianelly, to Mary, ovly daughter of 
B. H. Thomas, of South-terrace, Neath. 

ALLEN—HISLOP.—July 18,at Hare Court C Canon- 
bury, John Freeman Allen, of Tenby House, ley- 
road, Hackney, to Imcy Hislop, of Charch-road, 
Canonbury, 


DEATHS. 


GILL.—June 15, at Bedford, South Africa, Anne, relict of 
the Rev. Joseph Gill, for twelve years missionary in South 
Africa, and two years minister of the Congregational 
Church, E near Bolton. 

ASHTON.— July 21, at 10, Powerscroft-road, Clapton, the 
Rev. Robert Ashton, aged 80. Friends please accept this 
intimation. 

LUSH.— July 21, at 60, Avenue-road, Samuel Clarence, third 
son of the Hon. Mr. Justice and Lady Lush, after a long 
and painful illness, aged 26. 


— 


Tun Medical profession are now ordering Cadbury’s 
Cocoa Essence in thousands of cases, because it contains 
more nutritious and flesh-forming elements than any other 
beverage, and is preferable to the thick starchy Cocoa ordi- 
narily sold. When you ask for Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence be 
sure that you get it, as shopkeepers often push imitations for 
the sake of extra profit. Makers to the Queen. Paris 
depot: 90, Faubourg St. Honoré. 


Epps’s Caciorne (Quintessence of Cacho) —Cacdoine is 
not so rich as chocolate, or substantial as prepared cocoa, 
but when made is a very fluid beverage, with an almond-like 
flavour, clean to the palate as tea, and refreshing to a degree, 
owing to the volatile action of the set free active principle of 
cacao, theobromine, Cacdoine is the one stimulative warm 
drink that affords sterling support to the system. Each 

ket is labelled “James Epps and Co, Homeopathic 

hemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly.’ 

HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLs —Rheumatism or 
Neuralgie Affections.—No diseases are more frequent, pain- 
ful, or difficult to cure than these. From their attack no 
tissue ot the human body is exempt—no age, sex, or calling 
secure. It is a blessing, however, to know that all these 
sufferings may be completely and expeditiously subdued by 
Holloway’s remedies, The Pills much assist in banishing 
the tendency to rheumatism and similar — disorders; 
whilst the Ointment cures the local ailments, the Pills 
remove the constitutional disturbance and regulate the 
impaired function of every organ throughout the human 


y. 

Rxckrrr's Paris Biuz.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—viz., a flood of imitations, The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but 29 general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble thet of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
„ Reckitt’s Paris Blue’’ oa each packet. 

Viotet Inx.—A sixpenny bottle of Judson’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding hot water.” Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation? In a pailful of water small woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes. Judson's Dyes, 
24 colours, sixpence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 

Perrection.—Mas. 8. A. ALLEN’s Wortp’s Hair 
ResTORER is offered o the public with full confidence iu its 
merits. Testimonials df the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world, Over forty 
years the favourite and never failing 1 to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring <= a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
growth. The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use. That most objectionable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly aud permanently 
removed. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Mra, S. A. ALLEN Aas for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the st rd articles for the hair. 
They should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
either. 

Mrs. S. A. ALLen’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture — the hair, so common, is prevented. Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair hes 
been coming out in handfuls. It cleanses the bairand scalp, 
and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Adbertisements, 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


HE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

Malvernbury, Great Malvern, is RE-OPENED by 

Dr. WALTER JOHNSON.—Terms for Patients and 
Visitors on application. 


N ENGLISH LADY, age 25, who has been 

T ing in a North German School tor a Year, 

SEEKS an ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT GOVER- 

NESS. Fluent French and German.—Miss Jackson, I, 
Miller-Strasse, Wiesbaden, Germany. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession and no Rent to n at 
the Office of the BIAS BuiLpine Sociagty, and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
may 1 at the Office of the BinksECK FREEHOLD 

np Socigty, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 
Apply at the Office of the Binxsxcx BAxk, 29 and 30, 
Socuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. its received at 
ae rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 


Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. ig 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DRENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 

and port free, which explains the most uniqne 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natura! 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like sppearance, By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightuess, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articu'a- 
tion is rendered clear and distinet. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced au 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am gled to hear that you have obta ned 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. 48 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFFP’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 


EAVESTAFFS DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord, 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Ar- 
change on Liberal Terms. 


. EAVESTAFYF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's 


— — — — — — — . — . ——— —̃ SC - 
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LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


eee. 


which signature is placed on every bottle af 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 
%% Sold wholesale by the Propridors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


OAL.—COUCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 248. cash; Wallsend—Class , 22s. cash; Best 
Inland, 22s. cash; Inland, Class B, 208. cash; Nuts, 18s. 
Best Coke, 14s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’8 BEST WALLSEND. 


Kitchen, 18s.; Hartley, 18s.; Cobbles, 17s.; Nuts, 17s.; 
Coke, 140. per 12 sacks. Cash, Screened, 
Depota, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E., Great 
Northern 


— 


’ „There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
WI LLS from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’ ”— 


10 TH REE Vide * The Virginians.“ 
e CASTLES.” 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


— = — — — 


WASH/NC Machen, 
LAUNDRY F/TTINCGS. 


7 
’ 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


OF EVERY WAKE, 

LVERY SIZE. 

CATALOCUES FREE P4: 
APPLICATION. 
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PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 


CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND 


GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” by the Editor, 


MR. ERASMUS 


WILSON, F. R. S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


M°CALL'S 
PAYSANDU OX TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


COMPRESSED 


Dry Tea subjected to Hydraulic Pressure yields 25 
The a:oma more thorough 
Ready weighed into quarter-pound blocks, and subdivid 


exactitude in giving out to servants. 


TEA. 


cent. more strength than loose Tea. 
y extracted. 


again into half and quarter ounces, thus insuring 


Compressing Tea reduces the bulk 50 per cent, thus effecting a considerable saving in stowage space, and thereby 


reducing the freight. 
Supphed in Bond for Exportation or Ship’s Stores. 
Institutions, Squatters, Backwoodsmen, &c. 


Invaluable to Travellers, Tourists, Hotel Proprietors, Public 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


THE COMPRESSED TEA COMPANY (LAMITED). Offices: 27, Mineing lane (where all communications must be 
addressed); Duty Paid Warehouse, 36, Southwark Street, London, 8. E.; Bonded Warehouse, Butler’s Wharf. 


TO\HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING 8TOVE 


requires po Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it bas no 
equal. A Lady writes: “It w the most wonderful litle 
stove ever mvented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!“ 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
Loler, 65s. These and other sizes cons‘autly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 

gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedtords hire. 
of H E A L I H. 


F 0 O D 
8d. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering fiom 
Indigesticn, Constipa'ion, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Me ica) Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


aud as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, aud Infants. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


“"LAOR the BLOOD is the LIFE,’’—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CIA WORLD -FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impu: ities, 
eannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Y Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 


Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular — g 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from 2 — to the most delicate constit 0 
of either sex, the P coprietor solicits sufferers to give it 1. 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 


Sold in bottles, 2s. Gd each, aud in cases containing siy 
times the quantity, 11s. each—eufficient to effect a permanent! 
cure in the great majority of ~etanding cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
t the United Kingdom and the world, or sent t. 

on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincol: . 
Wbolesale— All Patent Medicine Houses. 


any 


JELLIES. 


A New and Economical Recipe for making Jellies 
without Lemons or Eggs, or the trouble of straining, 
is now enclosed in every Packet of 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 


which may be obtained from Druggists, Grocers 
Italian Warehousemen, &c.; of whom may also be 
obtained : 


NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
in 31. and 6d. packets for use as directed in the 
Recipe, A 3d. packet is sufficient for one quart of 
Jelly. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
me proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 


orces. 
is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 118., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is — fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
merustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by ali 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without wh It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the h from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at ls, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from shght cougestion, By gently stimuiating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, aud other indications of dys- 
sia are removed, Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
er than calomel or biue pill for removing — ared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label, Bottles, 
2s, Od. and 42, f eacn, Sold by all Chemists, 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


SCOTLAND. 
HE SUMMER SERVICE of Express Trains 


between London (St. Pancras) and Scotland is now in 
operation. 


DOWN TRAINS.—WEEKDAYS. 


CDi A BEI B. 

A. m. Am p.m. p.m] p.m, 

LONDON (St. Pan.)......... dep. 5 15/10 300 8 0 9 15] 9 15 
. “arr. | 4 35) 8 400 6 0 7 4517 45 
ee „ 145000 O| .. 7 7 50 
—— 2 — „ | 6659 82 ... 8 23) 8 23 
1 —— „ | 7 45/11 40 8 4011 10,11 10 
/f * „ 8 2012 40 2 35 2 36 
INVERNESS SOCCER CHRO Eee Ree IL 8 55 2 4 6 * 6 25 


A—Pullman Sleeping Car from St. Pancras to Perth, 
B—Pullmen Sleepin Ears from St. Pancras to Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. C—Pullmen Drawing-room Cars from St. 
Pancras to Edinburgh aud Glasgow. 

These Cars are well Ventilated, fitted with Lavatory, &c., 
and accompanied by a Specisl Attendant. Charge for seat 
in Drawing-room Car 5s., and for Berth in Sleeping Car 8s. 
in addition to the First-class Fare. 

Through yy from St. Pancras to Perth, Aberdeen, 
and Inverness, by Express leaving London at 8.0 p.m. 

D—The Train leaving St. Pancras at 10.30 am. on Satur- 
days has no connection with Inverness on Sunday mornings. 
E—The Train leaving St. Pancras at 915 p.m. on Saturday 
nights has no connection with Trains north of Edinburgh on 
Sunday mornings. 

The 9.16 p.m, EXPRESS from St. Pancras is due at 
Greenock in ample time to enable Passengers to join the 
“lTona” Steamer for the Highlands of Scotland. A through 
Carriage is run from St. Pancras to Greenock by this train, 

TAY BRIDGE ROUTE.—This popular Route to the 
North of Scotland is now open, and Passengers for Dundee, 
Arbroath, Montrose, Aberdeen, Deeside. Ba later, and other 
places in the North of Scotland may be booked via Edinburgh 
and the Tay Bridge at St. Pancras and other Midland 
Stations. 

To the Down Scotch Express Train leaving St. Pancras at 
9.15 p.m. a Through Carriage is attached for Aberdeen, via 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and the Tay Bridge. 

A Through Carriage for St. Pancras is also run via the 
Tay Bridge by the corresponding Up Train leaving Aberdeen 
at 3.55 p.m. : 

Tae Fares are the same as thore 1 by any other route. 

For further particulars see Time Tables. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, July, 1878. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC,—THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, illustrated by Dissolving Views, the 
Information and Photographs supplied by the French and 
British Commissions, by Mr. J. L. Kinwa.—THE KAFFIR 
WAAR, by Mr. W. R. May.—MODEKN GUNS AND PRO- 
JECTILES, THE MICROPHONE, and TELEPHONE, 
&c., by Mr. J. L. Kine.—CLAY AND THE POTTER, 
by Prof. GaRDNER.—Concludiag daily at Four aud Nine 
with THE SinGE OF ‘1 ROY, with grand optical, spec- 
tacular, and pyrotechnic effects, by Mr. Lin Rayrne.— 
Admission to the whole, Is.; Schools and Children under 
Ten, 6d. Open at Iwelve and Seven. Carriages at Five and 
Ten. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 
ESIGNS for CHAPELS and SCHOOLS, 
ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL, Perfect in 
ACOUSTICS, WARMING, and VENTILATION. 
WILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, 36, Coney-street, York 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 

(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 

pain, and 7 7 cures the most obstinate corns. All 

sufferers should try it Sold by all chemists, or seat direct 

for 15 stamps. LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford street, 
London, 


OR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family we mes have had a continually - 
increasing sale throughout ie United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 

rties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmon Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arisi from sedentary mode of lifo, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. 14d. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. ard 11s. each, 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 
All who wish to preserve bealth and thus prolong life 


mould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had is from any 
chemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Con- 


cerning this the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :—“‘It will Le an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Co Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
Enstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive orgaus, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—*“I have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, uot 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Iufluenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by all 

le chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, Scarborough. 
„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 
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j | WV EIR'S 88. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42s.; WEIR’S PATENT 

SHUTTLE LOCK-8TITCH MACHINES—COMET, 84s. ; 

g | ZEPHYR, 63s, Hand or Foot, Machines Exchanged. 


Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. bg sin * 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 
URE WATER.—THE LAST IMPROVE- 


Patent Glacé Thread. Ir or AWARS | Six-Cord Soft Cotton. K er LPSCOMBE and COs PATENT SELF. 


Oxty Prize Mepau, London, 1881. more efficient and seven times more durable than any other. 


Crochet and Tatting | nr , | Embroidery Cotton. vitona sect e Remonng fom 


1855 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 


Cotton. 1 25 a as Ease, Temple Bar. Old Filters reconstructed. 
jenna, . 
Of all Drapers | wettest, | OF all Drapers | KINAHAN’S LL waisky. 
or variety and 
Throughout the World. e ct"the crochet, | Throughout the World. Ne 


Universelly recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HAssALL says—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, 


? and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
| d 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. W. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Appli be made to 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTA TIERE 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
is the best Spring Mattress yet invented. POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, fc, light, evect 


and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., Ad., 1s,, 28. 6d., 
and 5s. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, ah A bE Oe Sg = SA EET 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, w. Pera 
[Catalogue Post Free. — 
peer URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
BEST FOOD ene . ar e atte SS 
and containing the Highest PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 
F QO R Amount of Nourishment 

The Most in the Most Digestible and | APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 

Perfect Substitute fo r N F N T 8 Convenient an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 
Healthy Mothers Milk. 1 A ‘ Form, |QAUCES for FISH, GAME, . 


Porr MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. 


SAVORY & MOORE, hene: Ee g 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


SOU PS. 
AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE made 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar only. 
7 VES -FEET i . 
Fs x 8B C O O A. ainda? 
Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per lb. LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits „ Semen, 
&c., &. 


SUM A RUPTURES. Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, 
MER DELICACY BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT ROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


5 HITR S MOC-MAIN PATENT 5 ufactures names 
BROWN AND POLSON'S LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limirsgp. 1 the — and Ar 4 — 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, requiring and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 
0 ORN FL OUR 2 — spring — 1 2242 is . 5 
yong vantages :— acility HE SCIENCE of WASHING.—The 
. redo rom bey | "T Pagar Fomiy Wein ap be goign 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE AND equal comfort in any position of the y, by might cr in Four as certified by numerous pur- 


; by u H renowned 
P day; 4th. It admits of every Kind of exercise without the | 277 8 
Most Wholesome Accompaniment I Or | slightest — the wearer, and is perfectly con VILLA” WASHER, i Zen a —— 
STEWED FR 2 hesitate to give to this invention MAGIC PRIZE WASHER, 216. The delight of thousands 
UIT OF ALL KINDS. oe our unqual | of households. Carriage paid ; free trial; easy terms. Harper 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to | Twelvetrees Laundry Machinist 40, Finsbury circus, London 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they | pO Works Burdett-road, Bow, E , 
11 1 * BATH, £5 10s. Od., | cannot so fully, nor with the come 9 fon any| ; — 
eflector Cooki toves f 10s. 6d. Sole maker, | other apparatus or truss as from which we 
G. SHREWSBURY, "69, Old Bailey, Ke. Nen, | highest satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Oharch and HY RUN THE SLIGHTEST RISK when 
road, S. W. e Gazette. f r vetrees’ world-renowne 

. Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Siy MACHINES, CLOTHES.WKINGERS, or MANGLES 
STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by | Piisme Toren oat Solicen Hospital Be E.G. | No charge for teal, no risk; no, obligetion to purchase if 
EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- | Guthrie, Esq., 8 tothe Royal Westminster Ophthal. | not approved ; but if kept, easy weekly or monthly payments 
SaUA BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED | mic Hospital; W. n, Esq,, F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeop | may arranged. Harper Twelyetrees, City Show Rooms, 

PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, | to King’s College H ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior | 40, Finsbury Cireus, London, E. C. 
1 OLD ENGLISH PEN „No. 60; BANK OF ENG- | Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’sHospital; W. Coulson, Eeg., F. R. 8. 
D PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 3855; | Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital ; T. Blisard Curling, Eq, Tue SEA SALT. — Pa tronised by the 
assall. 


BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL | FRCS. 8 , 

No. 9; : „ Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Peni ed SOMMER ee Pin Pee | guy pa a i BEd . 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, | ten Pe Surgeon to ; Liston, | fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and prevents 


and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. Esq., E. K.] James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London cold. A teacupful must be dissolved in each gallon of water. 
Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. KS.; and many Bold by Chemists and Draggiats in bags end Beware 
A Descriptive Circular may be had b and the run 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. SLVXRTOx's (which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa on end- . 
AURAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- ing ＋— 12 — 12 inched — hips, IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
Nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are 


diately, and cured ultimately. The Tr t enables perso tothe Manufacturer, 
to hear at once, and the Medicine — ho couse of deaf. Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, . there exhibited in the most striking manner. For very 
5 


ness. Thousands are being benefited.— Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2ls., 26s. 6d., 6d, | young children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and 
Testimonials to E. J. Bilverton, ‘Daptist Minter” Albert Postage, free. bones by Chemists and ＋ — * .B.—Particularly see 
mar 


House, Pack-street, Nottingham. R.. ih, Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d, | that each packet bears our 
ostage, 
Es PURIFY THE BLOOD, ae pane ree e Wize, Pee HOOPING COUGH. 
Office, Piecadilly. OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 
0 CLEANSE FROM DISEASE, NEW PATENT celebrated * — oy = — Medicine. 
RSDELL’S LASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, Ac. Sele Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Glueen Victoria-street 
W REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, r * > eats © 22 4 wed 4 eh Change), London. Sold by most Chemists, 


ended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com 
IMPROVE DIGESTION — « ly dey event iving efficient aod 
Pils. r ee RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. | the LEGS, 4 2 8 * OPGOOD & co.’s NUTRITIVE 
May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young. 2 e an ordinary stocking anne N 


_ Price 4s. Gd., 78. 6d., 108., asd EMHINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and un 
Sold Everywhere. John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


166. each. Postage, free. failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 2s, 6d. 
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Just published, 


HE PILGRIMS and the ANGLICAN 
CHURCH, By Witttam Deveretr. Price 
Eighteenpence. 

An able pamphiet.”—Granville. 

“I have read it with interest. It is full of information, 
and gives evidence of much bistorical research ”"—Spencer, 

“The subject is of great interest.”— Glasgow. 

Mr. Gladstone's attention having been asked to page 35 he 
writes—“ I have to acknowledge the great force of the observa- 
tions to which you specially refer me.” But he strongly 
dissents from the general “historical view you have ably, 
and, without doubt, conscieuvtiously stated for yourself.“ 

“It is replete with historic lore, and evinces great talent 
and deep research.”—T. Basley. 

“I have read it with great interest.“ Hugh C. E. Childers. 

“I have read it with much interest.” —Wolverton, Robert 
Lowe, G. O. Morgan. 

“I have read it with interest and pleasure. It is forcibly 
written.”—Jos. Cowen. 

_ “It contains a good deal of valuable information, conveyed 
in a style at once e t and forcible.”—Henry Richard. 

“I have read it with interest, and in the main with assent 
and — J. Mundella. 

“I like especially your vindication of the Puritans.”— 
P. A. Taylor. 

And many others. 


C. Kegan Paul, 1, Paternoster-square, London. 


—— 


— 


HE LATE REV. SAMUEL MARTIN. 
F. 44), postage 4d N crown 7 cloth, 2s. (pub. 
. 6d.), pos : 80, Selecti f Thirty-fi 
published Sermons, 2s. 6d. Nett — 4d. N 
London: Charles Higham (late Dickinson and Higham), 
Farringdon-street, E. C. 


RO VISION for PUBLIC WORSHIP in the 
COUNTY of KENT: being a Full Analysis of 
the Accommodation Provided by all Religious Bodies in the 
Divisions, Districts, and Parishes of the County. Compiled 
from Special Returns. 100 pp. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 

E. C., seven doors east of the Cannon - street Station. Copital, 
21,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and ive House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the Working 


er on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 

en CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 7 
Ist issue, at par 4,000 shares Amount £100,000 
2nd „ £1 prem. 4,000 _ „ r 100,000 
Ird „ £2 prem, 4,000 „ „ 100.000 
4th „ £3 prem. 4,000 „ * 100,000 
=a 16,000 Total. £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares, which will complete balf 
a million (half the capital of the Company) is in course of 
allotment st £4 per share premium. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since increased 
by several thousand N . 

Estates purchased 113, for £483,202 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, 81x PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance Sheet, Share Application Form 
and Pamphlet entitled “A Chat with the Secretary,” 


apply to 
* W. H. BAS DEN, Secretary. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 


IRST AND THIRD CLASS URIST 

| TICKETS, AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, 
will be issued from May let to the let October, 1878. 
For Particulars see e Tables and Programmes, issued 


‘JAMES ALLPORT, G 
Derby, April, 1878, eneral Manager 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition 
have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACOIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 

1 3 . the Journey to PARIS and Back. 
um o Insures Killed 
per week if Are 0 Shilling 1 — 121 J I. 
POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


may also be effected for Owx, Tunez, or Twetvr 
Morus, on moderate terms. 


Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, 
or at the 


Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH- CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


aes Prices for Cash (saving fr 
to 50 per cent.). eo 
Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 

Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction— Perfect. 
Opinions of Press, Testimonials, avd Illustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free. 

86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Soorn Kgnsixeron, 
Lox vox, 8.W. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E. C. 


Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1878). 


New Business— £ 
2,317 Policies issued for .............ccceeceeeeeees 472,091 
New Annual Premium Income 13 

Business I Force— £ 
23,448 Policies in force ſooe r 4,227,997 
Annual Premium Iaco nue 130 409 


Drarn Craims, &c.— £ 
Death Claims, includir g Matured Policies and 
Bonuses psi im ess 42,708 
From Commencement paid for Claims ... 432,622 
ACCUMULATED Furp— £ 
Added in the Year 63,680 
563,777 


Average Reversionary Bonus, for 21 
years, 1} per cent. per annum. 
Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during the 


current financial year will 228 in the Ninth Division 
of Profits, and rank for T 


— — — — — 


INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital £500,000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


5 per Cent. for One Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 


Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 


SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 

Prospectuses and fall information obtainable at the Office, 

52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 

Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master 
RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Req, D. lit. and M.A. 


Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Mem the Council o 
the Philological Society, &c., 
Vics-MastTer— 


Member of the Li and Philosophical of Man- 
chester, Member of London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Aireds e 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MasTERS— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY Esq., LL.D. (Fdin.), B.A, 
F. E. LS. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; also B. A.; Fire Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY‘ , Eeq., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 

„Cambridge; 9th Classic in 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, „ B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

Lapy Resipent—Miss CUVUKE, 
The SUMMER TERM commenced 2nd Max, 1878. 
For and further information apply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev, 

K H MARTE 


Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S. F . Corresponding 


N. R. A. Lee, S. K 


aeg; HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILI, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


Parncirrpats—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
„ Prof. Mor.ey, University Coll. 
„Prof. Benriey, King’s Voli. 


Dr. Mx boy. 
„ Dr. Weng, Dulwich Coll. 


English Literature. 
German 


Italian — 7 oe ove Prof. Fra, LL. b. 
Ancient Modern History Dr. Kemsneap, Dulwich Coll. 
i * „ G. E. Wer, Esq., M. A. 

Physical Geography „ Prof. Seetey, King’s Coll. 

Music— ; „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, . 
Piano — — ose — 1 — DIEHL. 

i — eee or GARCIA. 
— and Painti „ E. C. Mites, Esq. 


Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PRinciPa.s. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
, GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
SECOND TERM began THURSDAY, May 2. 


CHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, MALVERN 
HOUSE, WELLINGTON FLAC, READING. 
Conducted by Miss LAC Y during many years. 

The School is worked upon the modern system of Educa- 
tion. An efficient staff of Resident Governesses and of Pro- 
fessors. Large house and garden, bealthily situated in « 
xood part of Reading, which, according to the published 
statistics, is one of the healthiest towns in the kingdom. 

Terms from Forty to Sixty Guineas. 

1 n TERM will commence onJTUESDAY, 

RPT. 17. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Heap MAasTer— 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, M.A. Cen 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late 5 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London. 
Seconp Maerz 
JAMES SHAW, E.., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 „ 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 265 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship..,.................. 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year. being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton 


SUMMER TERN. from May Ist to Jury 3lset. 


— 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, AX WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBsLisnep 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 


Phi y, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 
petent Masters. , 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, „J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 


J. R. WOLSTEN HOLE, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 
“The School itself is 
where. ... has 
and well-furnished c . 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
i The situation cannot well be for 
thiness.— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Midsummer, 1874. 

‘he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Piayground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, ical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
gh > —— ission to be sent to the Principal. 

Applications for admi sen i 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the . 

For Irospectuses, with a view of the Premises, 
| wear aud further information, apply to the Principal or 

etary. 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest danghter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 

Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, 2 lofty 
school rooms, 2 — 9 15 1 — which con- 
sist of | ygroun , uet lawns. 

In this Scheel the pd me of —ͤ— is on the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from thi 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

References permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils. Terme 20 and 22 guineas per annum, 


ISS PENN and FRAULEIN ESSER will, 

D. V., REMOVE their SCHOOL, sfcer the Summer 
holidays, to GROVE HOUSE, UPPER CLAPTON, 
A detacned Residence, standing in its own Grounds. 


VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Morning Pupils re- 
ceived.—For particulars, a Ae patter to 16, Champion 


Pace, Upper Cleptou, 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, 
UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE. 


—— Board and residence in a Minister's house. Home 
comforts, 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D’ESTERRE HUGHES. 


Oral system. Education thorough. Room for s few Boarders 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Priucipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 

Sr. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 

First Master—ALEX. MILNE, B.A. (Lend.) 

Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 

Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


_ | 


boy ere -CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 
exam nations by resident graduates. Several have ps 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington 
aud Art. There area few VACANCIES, Diet unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 guineas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Ur. Gayfer. 
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Published by W. R. WI Icox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wronzsbax, Jury 24, 
1878. 
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